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We  live  half  a  block 
from  a  wonderfu 
stretch  of  urban 
natural  area. 
Although  we  are  close  to 
downtown  in  one  direction,  in 
five  minutes  I  can  be  cycling 
through  poplar  and  dogwood 
forest;  in  10, 1  can  reach  a 
little  boggy  backwater  where  I 
will  possibly  see  mallards, 
probably  see  a  woodpecker  or 
two  and  certainly  see  frogs. 
It's  all  a  bit  unkempt  and 
raggy  by  late  summer,  but  I 
wouldn't  trade  it  for  any 
amount  of  manicured  lawn  or 
lavish  flower  beds.  Not  even  if 
I  stop  to  think  about  the 
breeding  ground  that  little  bog 
offers  for  mosquitoes  or  about 
how  handy  my  front  porch  is 
for  the  ravine's  skunk  popula- 
tion looking  for  a  little 
wintertime  comfort.  Except 
for  their  occasional  4  a.m. 
defensive  manoeuvres,  I  even 
think  the  skunk  family  is  part 
of  the  attraction.  If  you  can't 
go  back  to  the  land,  it  helps  to 
have  a  little  bit  of  nature 
living  in  the  city  with  you. 
This  issue  of  Environment 


Views  is  about  nature  in  the 
city,  about  urban  green  space 
-  parks,  natural  areas,  sanctu- 
aries and  even  backyards  - 
and  what  they  mean  to  Alberta 
cities  and  towns. 

Times  change.  Fifteen 
years  ago,  as  an  employee  of 
the  City  of  Edmonton's  parks 
department,  Keith  Evans 
remembers  the  focus  of  public 
input  into  the  river  valley  park 
system.  "The  interest  at  that 
time  was  in  the  construction 
of  high-dollar-value  recrea- 
tional facilities,"  he  recalls. 

"These  days,  the  public 
input  we're  getting  is  much 
different.  People  are  con- 
cerned about  maintaining 
natural  habitat;  there's 
virtually  no  interest  in  the 


building  of  facilities.  There's 
been  a  real  change  in  think- 
ing." 

It's  not  just  tighter  money 
that  is  responsible  for  the  new 
direction  taken  in  the  latest 
expansion  of  Edmonton's 
Capital  City  Recreation  Park, 
for  example.  The  river  valley 
and  ravine-based  park  is 
expanding  in  "all  directions," 
planners  saj  .  but  the  idea  is 
conservation,  with  only 
minimal  development. 

Says  Dorothy  Havrelock. 
director  of  river  valley  special 
projects  for  the  city:  "In 
September  'X1)  we  went  to  the 
public  and  asked  for  input 
about  the  park  expansion  and 
the  response  was  very  clear, 
very  strong.  They  wanted  the 


major  emphasis  one  of 
conservation.  They  wanted  the 
major  portion  of  the  river 
valley  left  natural." 

There  will  be  trails  linking 
the  new  areas  to  the  existing 
park,  but  many  of  these  u  ill  be 
unpaved.  There  will  be  some 
planting,  but  most  will  be  of 
the  shrubs  and  plants  that 
occur  naturally  in  a  parkland 
ravine  or  river  valley,  like 
saskatoon  or  high  bush 
cranberry. 

This  change  is  not  limited 
to  Edmonton.  As  you  will  read 
in  this  issue,  towns  and  cities 
all  over  the  province  are 
looking  at  greener  green 
space,  with  more  biological 
diversity,  more  wildlife  habitat 
and  fewer  pest-control 
chemicals.  We  offer  some  tips 
about  how  to  get  a  bit  more 
nature  into  your  backyard  or 
the  park  at  the  end  of  the 
block,  but.  unfortunately  for 
me,  nothing  about  how  to  get  a 
bit  less  nature  -  in  the  form  of 
skunks,  say. 

The  editor  of  Environment  Views, 
Maryhelen  Vicars  is  a  writer  and 
editor  based  in  Edmonton. 
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AROUND  THE  PROVINCE 


by  Cathie  Bartlett 


on  Cutting 
Down 


Of  the  four  Rs  -  Reduce, 
Reuse,  Recycle,  Recover  - 
recycling  has  been  eclipsed  by 
reducing  as  the  hottest  idea  in 
waste  management  circles. 

Albertans  are  keen  on 
recycling,  but  the  cost  of  such 
programs  is  high,  and  markets 
have  lagged  behind  the  supply 
of  recyclables.  All  over  the 
province,  we're  learning  that 
the  solution  is  not  an  over- 
flowing Blue  Box. 

In  Edmonton,  for  example, 
the  city  is  trying  out  a 
program  to  collect  both 
garbage  and  Blue  Box 
recyclables  every  two  weeks 
instead  of  the  usual  weekly 
service.  If  adopted,  this 
biweekly  collection  would  run 
during  the  non-garden  months 
of  November  to  March. 

Cost  was  one  reason 
behind  the  pilot,  commis- 
sioned by  city  council.  After 
all,  waste  management  costs 
are  10  times  higher  than  they 
were  15  years  ago,  and  they're 
not  expected  to  get  any 
cheaper. 

But  waste  reduction  is 
another,  says  Ron  Rault  of 
Edmonton's  public  works 
department. 

Faced  with  pickup  only 
every  other  week,  the  city 
hopes  citizens  will  try  to  cut 
down  what  they  put  out.  This 
means  that  people  will  have  to 
consider  the  environmental 
cost  of  what  they  buy.  To 
reduce  waste,  consumers  are 
encouraged  to  buy  durable, 
reusable  products  instead  of 
disposables,  to  choose 
products  with  minimal 
packaging,  and  to  compost 
kitchen  and  garden  wastes. 

But  Rault  is  cautious: 
"Reduction  is  the  hardest  to 
teach,"  he  says,  although 


Edmontonians  are  very  keen 
on  recycling.  The  city  boasts  a 
92  per  cent  participation  rate 
for  its  Blue  Box  program  for 
single-family  households. 
Business  is  brisk  at  the  five 
multifamily  recycling  depots 
at  central  locations  around  the 
city,  and  within  three  years, 
there  will  be  a  total  of  18  such 
depots  on  hand. 

Calgary's  Blue  Box  pilot 
project  in  1991  drew  a  72  per 
cent  participation  rate  in  the 


seven  communities  involved. 
Drop-off  depots  in  seven  other 
communities  were  well-used. 

In  rural  areas,  recycling 
programs  are  becoming  more 
sophisticated,  with  many 
communities  applying  to  the 
province  for  grants  to  buy 
equipment  such  as  paper 
balers  and  plastic  shredders  to 
enable  larger  shipments  and 
cut  transportation  costs  to 
larger  centres. 

Most  rural  Albertans  are 
limited  in  the  number  of 
products  that  are  collected  for 
recycling,  says  Chris  Berry, 
recycling  co-ordinator  with 
the  recycling  branch  of 
Alberta  Environment. 

"Newspapers,  cardboard, 
maybe  office  papers"  make 
the  list.  "The  farther  away  you 
get  from  the  markets,  the  less 
you  get  into  metals,  glass, 
plastics...  We  call  those 
marginal  recyclables." 

Calgary  does  not  face  the 
same  landfill  crunch  as 
Edmonton.  But  that  is  not  why 
the  southern  city  held  off  on  a 
Blue  Box  program,  says  Dave 
Griffiths,  waste  management 
engineer  in  charge  of 


Calgary's  recycling  program. 

"We  had  a  lot  of  concern 
about  the  marketing  of  the 
products"  as  shown  by  the 
Edmonton  example.  Griffiths 
says.  "We  didn't  want  to 
become  (only)  a  collection 
program." 

He  says  he  is  pleased  with 
the  response  after  one  year.  A 
total  of  $1.4  million  was 
budgeted  to  operate  the  pilot, 
but  costs  were  kept  to  $  1 
million.  The  surplus  is  being 
used  to  keep  it  going  until  city 
council  decides  the  future  of 
the  Blue  Box  program.  "What 
is  very  important  now  is  the 
closing  of  the  loop,"  says  Zan 
Figol,  senior  project  engineer 
with  the  waste  management 
engineering  section  of 
Edmonton's  public  works 
department,  by  finding  good 
uses  for  the  material  collected. 

"We  have  no  problem 
collecting  the  materials.  We 
do  have  a  problem  marketing 
some  of  them."  Glass  and 
plastic  are  hard  to  get  rid  of 
these  days. 

"We  need  to  get  people 
buying  Alberta-recyclable 
products  and  then,  any 
recyclable  products...." 

Figol  points  to  the  Alberta 
Superwood  product  as  an 
example.  Made  from  recycled 
plastics,  Superwood  is  used  in 
place  of  wood  for  fenceposts, 
curbing,  picnic  tables  and 
dimensional  lumber.  It  has  a 
lot  of  potential,  Figol  says,  but 
the  operation  is  vulnerable 
until  markets  develop.  Good- 
quality  insulation  made  with 
recycled  glass  is  another 
example.  Consumers  should 
ask  for  it,  he  says. 

Recycling  is  trendy,  says 
Berry.  But  despite  its  name, 
Alberta  Environment's 
recycling  branch  strongly 
supports  composting  and  other 
waste  minimization  programs. 

"We  are  trying  to  imple- 
ment integrated  waste 
management  systems." 

This  means  that  collection 
or  drop-off  programs  should 


be  part  of  a  bigger  picture,  he 
says.  A  key  element  of  long- 
term  effective  waste  manage- 
ment programs  is  enhancing 
local  and  national  markets  for 
products  made  of  recycled 
materials.  This  will  happen  if 
both  individual  consumers  and 
government  and  corporate 
buyers  specify  recycled 
products,  from  recycled 
papers  to  re-refined  motor  oil 
or  fibreglass  insulation. 

"In  other  parts  of  North 
America  and  Europe  they're 
stressing  consumption  of 
recycled  products  more  than 
collection  of  recyclables." 
Berry  says.  "Collection  is 
easy,  but  the  creation  of  new 
markets  through  investment  in 
manufacturing  will  only 
happen  once  there's  a  proven 
demand  from  consumers." 


The  newest  museum  proposed 
for  Alberta  will  not  bring 
people  into  hushed  rooms  to  look 
at  artifacts  in  glass  cases. 

Instead  it  is  to  a  6,060-hectare 
ecomuseum  northeast  of 
Edmonton.  The  subject  of  a  fea- 
sibility study  funded  by  Alberta 
Culture  and  the  University  of 
Alberta  Canadian  Institute  of 
Ukrainian  Studies,  the  proposed 
museum  is  to  be  called  Kal  vna 
Country. 

Kalyna  is  the  Ukrainian  name 
for  high  bush  cranberry,  which 
grows  along  the  North  Saskatch- 
ewan River  winding  through  the 
proposed  ecomuseum.  east  of 
Sherwood  Park  and  west  of 
Vermilion,  with  Whitefish  Lake 
at  the  northern  edge  and  Tofield 
on  the  southern  boundary.  This 
is  the  Ukrainian  Settlement 
Block,  where  Ukrainians  set- 
tled in  Alberta  at  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

Although  the  new  museum 

continued  on  page  22 
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THE  NEW  PARKS 


Dramatic  Landscapes,  Natural  Settings 


You  might  expect  the  cover  ot"  a  gloss) 
booklet  promoting  the  province's 
urban  parks  to  highlight  one  of  the 
attractive  recreation  centres  built 
with  Heritage  Fund  money. 

Instead  Alberta's  Urban  Parks  features  a 
single  cyclist  on  a  paved  bike  path  winding 
through  a  section  of  mixed  spruce  wood- 
land. There  are  shrubs  and  long  grass  and 
wild  flowers,  but  not  an  expensive  building 
in  sight. 

Dennis  LaFreniere.  an  urban  parks  con- 
sultant with  Alberta  Recreation  and  Parks, 
would  not  be  surprised.  "When  the  first 
parks  were  developed  underthe  Urban  Parks 
Program,  which  started  in  1979,  they  con- 
centrated on  the  facility  nodes  within  the 
parks,  the  buildings  and  facilities.  As  an 
afterthought,  they  constructed  trails  linking 
the  facilities.  But  if  you  look  at  what  people 
want,  what  they  use,  the  linkages  should 
have  been  the  number  one  priority  and  the 
facilities  second." 

LaFreniere  and  his  colleague,  senior  con- 
sultant Chip  Ross,  have  studied  the  chang- 
ing trends  in  recreation,  including  the  de- 
partment's own  studies  of  trends  during  the 
1980s.  In  Alberta,  as  elsewhere  in  North 
America,  they  found  people  want  what  they 
call  unstructured  or  "low  requirement"  rec- 
reational activity.  They  found  the  great- 
est growth  was  in  walking  for  pleasure,  the 
top  ranked  activity  among  Albertans  of  all 
ages.  Cycling  is  hot,  as  are  picnicking  and 
watching  wildlife,  especially  birding. 

So  what  kind  of  urban  park  space  meets 
these  needs?  Not  the  standard  postwar  park 
with  its  closely  mowed  one-species  lawn 
dotted  with  trees,  w  ith  a  ball  diamond  at  one 
end  and  a  swing  set  and  sandbox  at  the 
other. 

Think  instead  of  Calgary's  Inglewood 
Bird  Sanctuary,  says  landscape  architect 
Sara-Jane  Gruetzner.  Visitor  numbers  there 
have  increased  330  per  cent  in  15  years, 
while  Calgary's  population  increased  by 
only  50  per  cent.  "At  Inglewood,  the  number 
of  actual  binocular-carrying  birders  is  low," 
she  says,  but  people  want  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  a  natural  setting.  "Overall  the  de- 
mand for  contact  with  the  natural  environ- 
ment is  overwhelming." 


The  cover  photograph,  of  Alberta's  Urban  Parks,  showing 
a  cyclist  enjoying  urban  green  space  in  Red  Deer. 
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tr  The  growth  in  visitor  statistics  is  similar 
3  for  the  Gaetz  Lakes  Sanctuary  in  Waskasoo 
^  Park  in  Red  Deer.  Despite  its  location  close 
§  to  a  growing  city,  its  two  oxbow  lakes, 
Q  mature  forests  and  high  escarpments  have 
been  preserved  and  provide  a  home  for 


abundant  wildlife,  including  deer  and 
208  species  of  birds  from  chickadees 
to  pileated  woodpeckers. 

Gaetz  Lakes  Sanctuary  is  the  legacy 
of  several  decades  of  Red  Deer  natu- 
ralists, including  Kerry  Wood,  after 
whom  the  adjacent  nature  centre  is 
named,  says  Craig  Curtis,  a  former 
urban  park  planner  with  the  Red  Deer 
Regional  Planning  Commission. 

"Red  Deer  is  a  very  environmen- 
tally conscious  community,"  he  says. 
Gaetz  Lakes  was  made  a  bird  sanctu- 
ary as  early  as  1923,  but  Curtis  says 
the  sanctuary  has  become  a  big  at- 
traction in  recent  years.  Now  65,000 
visitors  a  year  are  drawn  to  the  natural 
experience  the  sanctuary  offers. 

These  natural  areas  offer  much  dif- 
ferent experiences  than  do  the  tradi- 
tional big  parks,  Gruetzner  says: 
"Compare  the  walk  along  the  river 
near  John  Janzen  Nature  Centre  with 
the  main  space  in  William  Hawrelak 
Park.  It's  quite  a  different  experi- 
ence. 

"But  I'm  not  saying  that  all  urban 
green  space  should  be  natural  areas.  That 
would  be  wrong,  too.  We  still  need  places 
like  Hawrelak  Park  that  serve  the  whole  city 
with  unstructured  open  space  for  special 
events." 

Increasingly,  though,  cities  and  towns  are 


Garry  Carson 


Edmonton 's  Clifford  E.  Lee  Nature  Sanctuary  (top)  and  Red  Deer's  Gaetz  Lakes 
Sanctuary  (above)  bring  the  enjoyment  of  nature  to  the  urban  dweller. 


thinking  twice  before  creating  the  old  style 
high-maintenance,  manicured  park.  Instead, 
they  are  creating  trails  and  clearings  as 
needed  in  natural  areas,  preserving  more  of 
it  as  a  diverse  plant  and  animal  community. 
Many  formerly  manicured  parks  are  being 
allowed  to  return  to  natural  plant 
species  or  being  actively  reclaimed 
with  plantings  of  native  trees,  shrubs 
and  grasses. 

Gruetzner  says  that  if  a  big  park 
like  Hawrelak  were  being  built  to- 
day, it  probably  would  have  larger 
pockets  of  natural  habitat  within  it  - 
a  bigger  treed  buffer  zone  along  the 
river,  for  example. 

This  trend  works  nicely  with  an- 
other trend  in  urban  green  space: 
shrinking  parks  budgets.  Manicured 
flower  beds  and  huge  lawns  are 
labor  and  energy-intensive. 

Garry  Carson,  a  Calgary  land- 
scape architect  with  the  firm  of 
Carson  McCulloch,  points  out  that 
natural  landscaping  makes  good 
economic  sense  for  the  same  rea- 
sons it  is  esthetically  satisfying  -  it 
works  with  the  natural  order. 

"Natural  landscaping  is  impor- 
tant," Carson  says.  "The  plants 
should  be  consistent  with  what 
would  grow  naturally.  The  ecologi- 
cal and  esthetic  reasons  are  one  and 
the  same.  We  get  our  esthetic  satis- 
faction from  the  order  we  perceive. 
When  we  see  a  spruce  tree  where  it 
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would  not  grow  naturally  it  looks  out  of 
place.  There  is  order  in  nature:  spruce  and 
other  conifers  grow  on  north  slopes  where 
it  is  cooler.  If  they  are  planted  on  south- 
facing  slopes  where  it  is  drier  and  hotter  and 
they  are  exposed  to  sun  they  will  require  a 
lot  of  maintenance. 

"So  it  is  logical  from  an  esthetic  and  also 
an  economic  point  of  view  to  try  to  be 
consistent  with  nature,  and  not  to  take 


riverbank  vegetation  and  plant  it  along  the 
top  of  a  dry  windswept  hill.  The  result  will 
be  trouble.  There  are  high  maintenance 
costs  and  high  water  costs  in  maintaining 
plants  that  don't  want  to  be  there." 

Carson  is  critical  of  what  he  sees  as  exces- 
sive homogenization  of  cities.  Buildings 
and  setbacks  and  road  widths  all  tend  to  be 
the  same  from  one  city  to  the  next.  But.  he 
says,  the  city's  open  spaces  can  help  over- 


come this  sameness:  "Open  space  in  the 
city  is  one  of  the  elements  that  gives  cities 
structure  and  uniqueness." 

With  a  few  exceptions,  Alberta  commu- 
nities have  been  developed  in  a  dramatic 
landscape:  at  the  confluence  of  rivers,  on 
hills  or  in  valleys.  In  some  cases,  he  says, 
the  community  has  taken  advantage  of  these 
natural  features,  allowing  the  landforms 
and  the  vegetation  to  give  the  site  its  "unique- 
ness, its  identity."  In  Camrose  and 
Edmonton,  for  example,  he  says,  the 
river  valleys  are  a  wonderful  resource. 

But  in  other  cities,  this  heritage  has 
been  squandered.  A  number  of  over- 
sized homes  have  been  built  along  the 
edge  of  the  escarpment  along  Coach 
Hill  in  Calgary.  Carson  calls  this  siting 
"visually  unfortunate,"  and  an  "irre- 
versible problem  that  destroys  the 
power  of  one  of  Calgary's  most  im- 
portant visual  features. 

"It's  an  example  of  lack  of  vision.  It 
would  have  been  so  easy  to  prevent  it 
just  by  requiring  a  30-metre  setback." 

"We  have  to  look  at  the  housing 
forms,  too,"  says  Carson.  In  a  southern 
Alberta  grassland  area,  for  example, 
he  says,  it  may  be  that  big  lots  are  not 
the  right  idea.  "Maybe  it  makes  more 
sense  to  have  tighter  groupings  of 
houses  all  with  access  to  larger  open 
natural  space.  It  may  be  okay  in  the 
river  valley  to  have  large  lots  with 
flowering  trees  and  lush  plants." 

Carson  points  to  the  Edgemont 
neighborhood  in  northwest  Calgary 
where  tracts  of  land  were  left  natural, 
with  grassland  and  aspen  clones. 

This  kind  of  development  runs  up 
against  common  public  perception 
about  what's  desirable,  though.  Will 
people  willingly  give  up  the  struggle 
to  maintain  a  huge  green  lawn  and  a 
rose  garden  just  because  their  house 
is  built  on  a  coulee  outside  Lethbridge 
where  such  planting  makes  no  esthetic 
or  economic  sense?  Time  will  answer 
that,  but  Red  Deer  planner  Curtis 
thinks  that  innovative  landscaping  so- 
lutions that  leave  more  nature  in  the 
city  are  "win-win"  situations.  They  re 
good  for  the  nature-loving  public, 
good  for  the  environment  and  good 
for  the  developer  and  municipality 
interested  in  attractive  low-mainte- 
nance landscaping. 

The  editor  oAEnvironment  Views. 
Maryhelen  Vicars  is  a  writer  and  editor 
based  in  Edmonton. 


Watching  birds  in  Whitemud  Creek  ravine,  less  than 
a  kilometre  from  a  busy  suburb,  as  the  jay  flies. 
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TREASURED  ISLAND 

The  Conflict  Over 
Calgary's  Prince's  Island 


Prince's  Island  Park,  Calgary's  most 
beloved  green  space,  has  drifted 
along  for  decades  amid  rising  pres- 
sures. The  frazzled  urbanites  seek- 
ing the  solace  of  its  grassy  banks  and  shaded 
pathways  are  not  always  happy  to  share  the 
space  with  the  hordes  attracted  to  the  many 
annual  festivals  held  on  the  island. 

The  16-hectare  island  is  accessible  by 
foot  and  bike  path  from  both  north  and 
south  shores  of  the  Bow  River.  From  the 
south,  it  is  only  a  few  minutes  walk  from  the 
downtown  core. 

When  the  public  heard  in  December  1 990 
that  a  master  plan  was  being  developed  for 
the  park,  most  would  have  agreed  that  it  was 
long  overdue.  Few  could  have  foreseen  the 
storm  ahead. 

The  first  wave  hit  as  soon  as  the  report 
was  published  in  October  1991.  The  rede- 
velopment it  proposed  was  immediately 
attacked  from  all  sides.  Environmentalists 
accused  the  city  of  plotting  to  "pave  para- 
dise." Local  residents  complained  that  the 
new  facilities  would  overcrowd  their 
neighborhood  park.  Festival  organizers 
worried  that  the  permanent  structures  in  the 
plan  wouldn't  suit  their  needs.  Most  of  all, 
nearly  everyone  balked  at  the  price  tag, 
conservatively  estimated  at  $1 1  million. 

With  the  plan  at  least  temporarily  on  hold, 
the  fury  has  somewhat  abated.  Although 
planners  and  protesters  continue  to  hold 
their  ground,  everyone  involved  in  the  issue 
shares  one  thing:  a  belief  in  the  island's 
vital  importance.  As  they  continue  their 
debate,  the  compromises  they  make  and  the 
conclusions  they  reach  will  tell  us  a  lot 
about  how  Albertans  see  the  future  of  their 
urban  parks. 

Prince's  Island  lies  geographically,  as 
well  as  emotionally,  in  the  heart  of  Calgary. 
Although  it  represents  only  a  tiny  fraction 
of  the  city's  green  space,  it  dominates  peo- 
ple's perception  of  the  parks  system. 

Because  of  that,  some  form  of  redevelop- 
ment is  absolutely  essential,  argues  Will 
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The  grassy  banks  and  shaded  pathways  of  Prince's  Island  are 
connected  by  foot  bridge  to  downtown  Calgary  (below). 


Pearce  of  the  Parks  and  Recreation  De- 
partment of  the  City  of  Calgary.  "The 
park  hasn't  had  a  major  upgrading  for 
over  20  years,"  he  points  out.  "It  goes 
without  saying  that  over  those  20  years 
there  have  been  some  pretty  substantial 
changes  in  the  city,  not  only  in  its  size, 
but  also  in  the  feelings  of  Calgarians 
toward  parks,  open  space  and  the  envi- 
ronment in  general.  The  island,  as  a 
natural  resource,  is  trying  to  hold  up 
under  conditions  and  demands  that  it 
wasn't  really  designed  for." 

In  designing  their  proposal,  the  plan- 
ners had  a  lot  to  consider.  The  park's 
d  central  location  and  stunning  beauty  draw 
j/j  people  from  every  corner  of  the  city. 

<  Calgary's  festival  organizers  pitch  their 
8  tents  on  one  of  the  best  sites  in  Canada. 

<  Cyclists  whizz  across  the  island  on  their 
5  way  to  work,  and  then  return  at  lunch- 
-j  time  to  eat  their  sandwiches  under  the 
^  trees. 

1  At  the  same  time,  people  in  the  com- 
§  munities  of  Hillhurst  and  Sunnyside,  on 
5  the  north  bank  of  the  Bow  River,  look  at 


Prince's  Island  as  their  neighborhood  park. 
As  traffic  and  activity  on  the  island  con- 
tinue to  rise,  they  sometimes  feel  as  if 
they're  being  pushed  out.  Whenever  a  fes- 
tival takes  place,  many  of  them  feel  as- 
saulted by  the  noise  and  the  congestion. 

In  adapting  the  park  to  satisfy  citywide 
demands,  planners  couldn't  ignore  the 
wishes  of  neighbors  who  passionately  wish 
to  preserve  its  cozy  ambience.  At  the  same 
time  they  had  to  accommodate  an  inevita- 
bly increasing  number  of  park  users,  while 
respecting  growing  environmental  concerns . 

For  the  purpose  of  discussion,  project 
consultants  Carson  McCulloch  Associates 
devised  three  park  options.  The  first,  which 
they  called  the  "Nature  Park,"  emphasized 
the  island's  potential  for  environmental 
education  and  appreciation.  The  park's  veg- 
etation would  be  altered  to  more  accurately 
reflect  the  Bow  River  ecosystem.  One  small, 
reoriented  bandshell  would  be  provided, 
but  its  size  would  rule  out  the  major  festi- 
vals. The  east  end  of  the  island,  which  has 
been  largely  undeveloped,  would  be  pre- 
served and  enhanced  as  a  natural  area.  Bi- 


cycle traffic  would  not  be  allowed,  and 
recreational  activity  on  the  lagoon  would  be 
restricted  to  winter  skating  on  natural  ice. 

The  second  alternative,  "Prince's  Island 
as  a  Garden,"  more  closely  resembled  a 
traditional  urban  park.  Planting  would  be 
horticultural,  with  flowers,  ornamental  trees 
and  lawns.  A  permanent  bandshell  would 
be  built  on  the  west  end  of  the  island  (where 
festivals  are  currently  held)  and  would  ac- 
commodate the  same  number  of  spectators 
as  before.  Slow  moving  bicycles  would  be 
allowed  (although  through  traffic  would  be 
discouraged),  and  the  lagoon  would  be  used 
as  a  year-round  recreational  area. 

"Prince's  Island  as  a  Festival  Site."  the 
third  model,  would  see  the  park  heavily 
landscaped,  with  only  the  northeast  fringe 
left  in  its  "natural"  state.  With  two  perma- 
nent amphitheatres  and  two  secondary  stage 
areas,  the  island  would  accommodate  over 
20,000  spectators.  Bike  paths  would  be 
significantly  upgraded,  as  would  the  la- 
goon, attracting  swimmers  and  canoeists  in 
summer,  and  skaters  in  winter. 

With  the  models  in  place,  the  planners  set 
about  seeking  public  feedback.  The  three 
options  were  displayed  at  City  Hall  and  the 
Eau  Claire  YMCA  (adjacent  to  the  park), 
and  later  at  a  one-day  open  house  at 
Sunnyside  School.  Approximately  200  pub- 
lic comment  forms  were  collected  or  mailed. 

During  the  next  three  months,  the  con- 
sultants faced  an  unenviable  task.  Armed 
with  the  questionnaires,  and  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  steering  committee,  senior 
management  and  officials  from  every  level 
of  government,  they  put  together  a  detailed 
redevelopment  proposal. 

The  plan  they  came  up  with  had  a  quiet 
debut  on  June  5,  1991.  Despite  running  a 
large,  full-color  ad  in  the  Calgary  Herald, 
Parks  and  Recreation  could  attract  only  35 
people  to  a  public  discussion  of  the  plan  at 
Fort  Calgary.  "It  was  a  little  disappointing, 
considering  the  expense  we  went  to,"  con- 
cedes Pearce. 

The  redevelopment  they  proposed  most 
closely  resembles  the  "Garden"  option,  with 
a  few  key  differences.  The  festival  bandshell 
would  be  relocated  east  of  the  island's  north- 
south  corridor,  encroaching  slightly  on  the 
so-called  "natural  area."  The  central  por- 
tion would  be  more  highly  developed,  fea- 
turing a  plaza,  a  permanent  washroom  and 
concession  building,  a  fountain  and  a  wide 
bike  path.  The  plan  also  included  a  seem- 
ingly insignificant  change,  which  would 
nevertheless  strike  a  nerve  in  many 
Calgarians.  The  paths,  which  currently  con- 
sist largely  of  red  shale,  would  be  paved  in 
asphalt. 

As  the  report  neared  its  publication  date. 
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project  manager  Garry  Carson  knew 
he  was  headed  into  tricky  territory. 
"There  are  a  lot  of  conflicting  objec- 
tives and  expectations  regarding  the 
park."  he  says,  "so  it"s  inevitably 
going  to  be  controversial  when  you 
start  talking  about  changing  what's 
already  there.  Everybody  gets  a  bit 
nervous." 

Even  so,  Carson  was  shocked,  and 
a  little  hurt,  by  the  report's  reception. 
"Both  we  and  the  parks  department 
were  surprised  at  the  venom  that  was 
generated  over  the  plan  that  was  pre- 
pared and  the  process  that  was  under- 
taken. I  guess  my  personal  view, 
having  been  very  close  to  it  for  over 
a  year,  is  that  it's  a  totally  reasonable 
solution.  It  tries  to  balance  a  conflict- 
ing bunch  of  objectives. 

"There  is  no  right  answer  for  it,  but 
the  solution  that  we  selected  attempts 
to  accommodate  existing  uses  in  a 
better  way.  I  think  a  lot  of  the  people 
who  were  against  it  didn't  really  want 
to  understand.  They  were  just  against 
anything  that  represented  change." 

Jim  Besse  unapologetically  falls 
into  that  category,  as  a  founding  member  of 
The  Friends  of  Prince's  Island.  "We  came 
together  with  the  explicit  purpose  of  stop- 
ping the  proposed  redevelopment."  he  says. 
"Beyond  that  agenda,  there  was  never  re- 
ally any  discussion  of,  'Well,  do  we  need 
more  bathrooms  in  the  park  or  not?'  or  'Do 
we  want  to  hard  pack  the  paths  for  handi- 
capped access  or  not?' 

"I  would  like  to  see  the  planners  just  go 
down  there  on  a  summer  day,  when  the 
island  is  full  of  people  just  relaxing,  playing 
frisbee,  and  ask  the  park  users  what  needs  to 
be  done.  The  overwhelming  response  would 
be,  'Leave  it  alone.'  Prince's  Island  does 
need  some  maintenance.  It  does  not  need 
redevelopment." 

Besse  has  an  unlikely  ally  in  Vic  Bell, 
artistic  director  of  the  Calgary  Folk  Festi- 
val. He  feels  the  report  is  completely  inac- 
curate in  portraying  festival  directors  as 
avid  supporters  of  redevelopment.  "In  the 


The  quiet  neighborhood  park  is  transformed  by  the  annual 
Calgary  Folk  Festival  and  other  civic  celebrations. 


overview  it  said  that  the  festivals  were 
approving  Coney  Island,  and  that  was  not 
the  case  at  all.  At  our  meeting  with  Parks 
and  Rec  and  the  proponents  of  the  plan,  we 
said  'What  we've  got  right  now  is  fine.' 
Nobody  approved  the  amphitheatre.  It  would 
be  nice  to  have  a  permanent  stage  facility  of 
some  kind.  But  I've  got  no  problem  with  the 
temporary  stage  we've  used  in  the  past.  It 
works  out  well  for  everybody. 

"The  other  problem  a  lot  of  people  have  is 
the  price  tag.  You're  looking  at  SI  1  million 
to  do  this,  and  people  are  saying,  'Hey,  why 
fix  it  if  it's  not  broke?  Eleven  million  can  go 
a  long  way  to  helping  other  things.  "' 

If  Bell  has  misgivings  about  the  current 
proposal,  he  also  has  little  time  for  those 

Jim  Besse 
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who  would  evict  the  festivals  in  a  bid  to 
preserve  the  island's  natural  habitat.  Bell 
spent  a  good  part  of  the  1 980s  successfully 
fighting  to  save  the  South  Moresby  wilder- 
ness on  B.C. 's  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  but 
he '  s  not  about  to  sound  the  battle  cry  for  the 
eastern  tip  of  Prince's  Island.  "That  whole 
end  of  the  island  is  there  because  when  they 
dredged  the  canal  that  made  the  island  in  the 
first  place,  that's  where  they  dumped  the 
fill. 

"There  are  certainly  other  areas  in  the  city 
that  are  much  more  natural  than  that  end  of 
the  park.  I  concede  that  it  could  be  trans- 
formed into  something  like  that,  but  it  cer- 


tainly is  not  a  threatened  wilderness  right 
now.  We're  talking  about  a  gravel  pit  that 
has  grown  over." 

Unlike  Bell,  Doug  Olson  of  Calgary's 
Wildlife  Trust  sees  tremendous  potential  in 
the  park's  eastern  end.  "It's  viewed  by  most 
people  as  a  wasteland.  But  if  you  were  to 
plant  that  stuff,  it  would  cost  you  literally 
millions  of  dollars.  A  very  detailed  path- 
way system  through  and  around  the  natural 
area  could  act  like  a  framing  device,  like 
framing  a  painting. 

"This  is  never  going  to  be  a  wildlife 
sanctuary.  That  isn ' t  the  point.  It  has  no  real 
importance  to  the  ecological  system  of  the 
area.  But  it  provides  a  display  of  native 
plants  and  a  naturally  evolving  ecosystem 
that  offers  a  much  greater  complexity  than 
the  horticultural  work  at  the  other  end  of  the 
island." 

Olson  doesn't  feel  uncomfortable  with 
the  concept  of  redevelopment.  "Recogniz- 
ing that  there  is  going  to  be  increased  use  in 
the  area,  and  that  there  is  a  desire  for  more 
urban,  festive-type  activities  on  the  island, 
we  have  to  design  for  them.  1  would  totally 
agree  with  the  parks  department  that  we 
have  to  design  for  a  certain  amount  of 


increased  use."  However,  he '  s  adamant  that 
the  existing  proposal  goes  too  far.  "My 
feeling  is  that  it's  overkill.  There's  a  real 
feeling  that  an  overdevelopment  of  the  is- 
land is  going  to  destroy  its  character. 

"I  think  there's  a  process  problem  here. 
The  parks  department  has  to  listen  to  people 
a  bit  more,  and  I  think  they  tend  not  to  want 
to  do  that  in  some  cases.  It  seems  that  Parks 
has  a  certain  agenda  of  their  own." 

Will  Pearce  reacts  angrily  to  that  kind  of 
charge.  "There's  no  hidden  agenda,  other 
than  to  say  we  want  to  work  very  hard  to 
protect  and  preserve  this  island  for  all 
Calgarians." 


He's  quick  to  defend  his  department's 
efforts  in  the  area  of  public  involvement. 
"What  would  I  do  if  I  started  all  over  again? 
Much  of  it  I'd  do  just  as  we  did.  It  was  quite 
a  valid  process."  If  there  was  a  flaw,  he 
concedes,  it  may  have  been  that  neighboring 
residents  were  over-represented  in  the  data. 
"We  may  have  gone  to  a  larger,  random 
sample  of  households  in  Calgary,  to  gener- 
ate a  statistically  valid  sample,  so  we  could 
say  'This  does  represent  the  view  of 
Calgarians.'" 

He  also  feels  that  the  backlash  against 
pavement  is  misguided.  "I  can  certainly 
understand  the  emotional  element  when 
you  talk  about  pavement.  But  when  we 
reach  a  very  high  level  of  use,  and  I  think 
we're  beyond  that,  you  have  to  design  the 
trails  to  withstand  the  use  they  receive. 
Gravel  trails  get  compacted,  and  over  the 
years  the  trail  slowly  gets  wider  and  wider. 
We'd  rather  be  able  to  define  an  appropriate 
width,  and  be  able  to  maintain  it. 

Pearce  points  out  another,  more  funda- 
mental problem  with  the  existing  paths. 
"Red  shale  gets  very  soft  when  it's  wet,  and 
unless  it's  regularly  graded  it's  very  diffi- 
cult for  wheelchairs.  It  also  gets  picked  up 


by  the  wheels,  so  when  they  head  home  they 
have  to  wash  the  wheelchair  before  they  go 
into  the  house.  This  ain't  like  taking  off  a 
pair  of  sneakers.  It's  a  whole  different  ball 
game  for  these  folks." 

In  general,  Pearce  views  the  outcry  as  an 
example  of  a  vocal  minority  being  heard 
above  the  crowd.  "There  is  an  important 
and  significant  group  of  folks  and  commu- 
nities who  are  concerned  about  the  pro- 
posal, but  there  are  many  other  groups  who 
are  as  adamantly,  if  not  more  so,  in  favor  of 
the  development  proposal." 

Bill  Milne  definitely  fits  that  description. 
As  chairman  of  the  Parks  Foundation's 
River  Valleys  Committee,  he  sat  on  the 
steering  committee  that  helped  guide  the 
report's  preparation.  "I  believe  it's  the  best 
we're  going  to  get.  It's  not  perfect,  but  it  had 
to  address  the  concerns  of  a  great  many 
people,  both  city  wide  and  locally.  On  the 
whole,  it's  a  good  compromise  plan. 

However,  Bev  Longstaff,  the  alderman 
whose  ward  takes  in  Prince's  Island  Park 
hasn't  exactly  been  overwhelmed  by  those 
sentiments.  "The  interesting  thing  about 
the  plan  they  came  up  with  was  that  no  one 
liked  it,"  she  says.  "I  think  the  whole  thing 
will  have  to  be  started  over  from  scratch. 
We've  been  given  a  pretty  clear  message. 
Although  the  Parks  Board  supported  it," 
she  says,  a  hint  of  incredulity  creeping  into 
her  voice.  "They  did,  they  supported  it." 

At  Longstaff 's  urging,  the  city  has  put  the 
plan  on  hold  for  the  time  being.  She  be- 
lieves the  controversy  will  ultimately  have 
a  positive  effect.  "I'm  glad  it  has  attracted 
all  of  this  attention,  because  I  think  that 
needs  to  happen.  We  can  continue  the  proc- 
ess now,  and  really  involve  people  in  the 
redevelopment  of  the  park.  I  think  that's 
important." 

The  delay  has  also  allowed  the  atmos- 
phere of  confrontation  to  subside  some- 
what. Doug  Olson  points  out,  "There's  been 
a  polarization  of  views  that  1  think  is  really 
too  bad.  There's  been  a  lot  of  misunder- 
standing about  the  positions  that  have  been 
taken.  It's  not  a  black  and  white  issue." 

With  municipal  elections  creeping  up, 
the  Prince's  Island  question  is  sure  to  re- 
main on  the  political  front  burner.  Perhaps, 
in  time,  some  common  ground  will  be 
reached.  In  the  meantime,  everyone  inter- 
ested in  the  future  of  Alberta's  urban  parks 
will  want  to  keep  one  eye  on  the  little  island 
in  the  Bow  River. 

Scott  Rollans  is  an  Edmonton  writer. 
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methods  can  be  used  with  a  high  degree  of 
confidence.  Besides  costing  money  -  not  an 
abundant  resource  in  cash-strapped  mu- 
nicipalities -  experiments  require  expertise 
that  is  usually  found  only  in  large  parks 
departments. 

And  while  many  citizens  appreciate  and 
value  a  more  natural  look  others  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  bylaw  control  the  minute  a 
dandelion  rears  its  fluffy  head  in  a  public 
park. 

"We  get  calls  from  people  living  adjacent 
to  parks  asking  us  why  we're  spraying. 
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The  Gaetz  Lakes  Sanctuary,  despite 
its  location  just  minutes  from 
downtown  Red  Deer,  is  a  quarter- 
section  of  land  reserved  for  wild- 
life, not  for  people. 

"People  in  Red  Deer  fought  for  that  con- 
cept." says  Michael  O'Brien  from  the  Red 
Deer  River  Naturalists.  "We've  learned  to 
look  at  a  park  not  just  as  a  place  to  play,  but 
as  a  place  to  let  other  species  live." 

Changes  in  the  way  we  look  at  parks  have 
brought  about  changes  in  their  manage- 
ment. Many  cities  and  towns  are  opting  for 


a  less  intensive  approach.  Parks  depart- 
ments have  started  integrated  pest  manage- 
ment programs  that  seek  to  capitalize  on 
biological  controls  and  minimize  the  use  of 
chemicals.  Budget  cutbacks  have  also 
prompted  departments  to  investigate  low 
maintenance  or  sustainable  ground  covers 
to  replace  high-maintenance  lawns. 

But  using  alternatives  to  insecticides,  her- 
bicides and  mowing  is  often  easier  said  than 
done.  Alternative  technologies  tend  to  be 
site-specific  or  unproven  on  a  large  scale. 
Experiments  must  be  done  before  these 


Then  the  next  call  will  be  from  someone 
demanding  that  we  spray,"  says  Fred  Leslie, 
supervisor  of  parks  special  services  for  the 
City  of  Lethbridge.  "We're  sometimes 
caught  between  a  rock  and  a  hard  place." 

Those  pesky  mosquitoes 

One  of  the  most  frequently  cited  examples 
of  going  "cold  turkey"  on  chemicals  is  the 
City  of  Red  Deer  and  its  Biological 
Mosquito  Control  Program.  That's 
not  quite  correct  though,  because 
Red  Deer  never  switched  from  using 
chemicals  to  biological  control. 
Rather,  the  city  went  from  no  control 
of  mosquitoes  to  biological  control. 

"Public  input  got  the  ball  rolling  in 
the  1970s,"  says  Michael  O'Brien 
from  the  Red  Deer  River  Natural- 
ists. "An  environmental  group  and  a 
high  school  biology  class  wanted  the 
city  to  look  at  ways  of  avoiding  the 
use  of  chemicals.  They  saw  chemi- 
cal control  as  a  losing  proposition 
because  it  upset  the  predator-prey 
balance."  Chemical  insecticides  are 
non-selective,  harming  mosquito  lar- 
vae as  well  as  other  aquatic  lifeforms 
including  mosquito  predators.  Once 
the  chemical  breaks  down,  mosqui- 
toes will  return  to  the  area.  The  mos- 
quito predators,  however,  take  much 
longer  to  re-establish. 


Lobbying  by  the  Red  Deer  River  Natural- 
ists convinced  the  city  to  investigate  the  use 
of  biological  control,  particularly  a  bacteria 
called  Bacillus  thuringiensis  israelensis 
(Bti).  Consumption  of  Bti  by  mosquito  lar- 
vae ruptures  their  digestive  systems.  Bti 
biodegrades  in  48  hours  and  does  not  harm 
other  insects. 

In  1987,  Red  Deer  began  two  years  of 
background  work  -  identifying  mosquito 
species,  mapping  ponds  and  low  areas,  and 
experimenting  with  the  application  of  Bti. 
Those  preparatory  years  happened  to  coin- 
cide with  two  years  of  drought.  "As  a  result, 
the  impression  of  citizens  was  that  biologi- 
cal control  worked,  even  though  no  control 


Chemical  insecticides 
are  non-selective,  harming  mosquito 
larvae  as  well  as  other  aquatic 
lifeforms  including  mosquito 
predators. 


had  actually  been  done,"  says  O'Brien. 

"When  the  application  of  Bti  really  did 
start  in  1 989,  we  had  another  relatively  dry 
year.  Last  year  -  with  all  the  rain  -  could 
have  been  terrible,  but  we  had  fewer  mos- 
quitoes. The  citizens  seem  to  be  sold  on 
biological  control.  It's  been  a  success  partly 
because  of  luck  with  the  weather,  the  sup- 
portive coverage  of  the  program  in  the  daily 
newspaper  and  the  extremely  hard  work  of 
the  crews." 


Biological  control  is  labor-intensive:  not 
only  the  spreading  of  Bti,  which  is  done  by 
hand,  but  the  extensive  monitoring  work 
done  on  a  continuous  basis.  Red  Deer's 
Biological  Services  Foreman  Grant  Moir 
says  he  is  still  learning  and  adapting  the 
program  to  new  information.  For  example, 
a  rain  gauge  network  is  now  used  to  deter- 
mine critical  amounts  of  rainfall.  "Every 
rainfall  isn't  equal."  explains  Moir.  "When 
rain  is  below  a  critical  amount,  some  ponds 
will  dry  and  the  larvae  will  die.  There's  no 
need  to  spray  those  areas." 

For  the  mosquitoes  that  hatch  in  the  per- 
manent ponds,  efforts  have  focused  on  sus- 
taining the  predator  base  rather  than  con- 
trolling the  pests.  Dragontlies.  fresh- 
water shrimp  and  flatworms  all  eat 
mosquito  larvae.  As  well,  birds  catch 
the  hatched  mosquitoes;  the  Red 
Deer  River  Naturalists  are  hoping 
to  create  habitat  enhancements  to 
encourage  the  nesting  of  bank  sw  al- 
lows. 

In  1990,  the  budget  for  Red  Deer's 
Mosquito  Control  Program  was 
$91 .270.  Approximately  50  percent 
of  operating  costs  can  be  recovered 
under  the  provincial  government's  Biting 
Fly  Control  Financial  Assistance  Program. 
The  program  does  not  cover  the  costs  of  the 
control  agent,  whether  a  traditional  chemi- 
cal like  Dursban  or  an  alternative  like  Bti. 
That's  a  sore  point  in  the  Red  Deer  parks 
department.  "The  present  formula  equates 
Bti  with  chemical  warfare  and  that's  not 
right."  says  Red  Deer  parks  manager  Don 
Batchelor.  "These  alternative  programs  cost 
more  and  that's  where  the  federal  and  pro- 


Standing  water  like  this  Red  Deer  site  provides  an  ideal 
early-season  breeding  site  for  mosquitoes.  Spreading  Bti  by  hand 
(opposite  page)  is  a  labor-intensive  operation. 
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vincial  governments  can  help  municipali- 
ties. We  have  lobbied  the  province  to  recon- 
sider its  funding  formula  but  haven't  got 
anywhere.  If  things  are  left  the  way  they 
are,  there's  little  encouragement  or  incen- 
tive to  use  environmentally  sensitive  meth- 
ods." 

Formunicipalities  with  much  smaller  and 
less  costly  mosquito  control  programs,  fi- 
nancial incentives  are  not  as  important. 
Lethbridge  spends  about  $10,000  per  year 
on  mosquito  control.  Methods  are  changing 
as  the  city  opts  for  a  softer  approach  to  pest 
control. 

"We  were  led  down  the  garden  path  by 
chemical  companies  and  are  only  now  us- 
ing up  (the  last  of")  our  stock  of  chemicals," 
says  Fred  Leslie,  Lethbridge's  supervisor 
of  parks  special  services.  "Each  year  we're 
using  more  Bti  for  mosquito  control." 

As  part  of  its  mosquito  control  program, 
the  parks  department  sprays  ponds  within  a 
three-mile  radius  of  the  developed  portion 
of  Lethbridge.  "It  used  to  be  that  people 
were  glad  to  have  their  ponds  sprayed," 
continues  Leslie.  "Now  there  are  more  con- 
cerns about  livestock,  human  health  and 
groundwater.  As  a  result  we're  looking  into 
methods  that  keep  the  predators  healthy  in 
these  ponds." 

While  switching  to  biological  control  has 
caused  few  problems  in  Lethbridge,  the 
story  is  much  different  in  Edmonton.  At 
$920,000  ($600,000  of  which  is  directly 
related  to  chemical  application),  Edmon- 
ton '  s  annual  mosquito  control  budget  dwarfs 
both  Lethbridge's  and  Red  Deer's.  Aerial 
application  of  chemical  insecticides  is  a 
fact  of  life  in  Edmonton. 

"We'd  love  not  to  use  organophosphates, 
but  the  costs  (of  alternatives)  are  prohibi- 
tive right  now,"  says  Keith  Evans,  director 
of  horticultural  services  for  the  City  of 
Edmonton.  Although  Edmonton  has  used 
Bti  on  a  small  scale  for  the  past  15  years, 


problems  with  the  aerial  application  of  Bti 
have  prevented  its  widespread  use.  Bti  is 
light  and  therefore  prone  to  wind  drift,  it 
doesn't  dissolve  well  in  water  bodies  and 
has  no  residual  effect  (so  that  costly 
retreatment  may  be  required). 

Edmonton  is  currently  investigating  a 
promising  new  product  called  Altosid.  a 
hormone  that  disrupts  the  mosquito  growth 
cycle.  It  has  a  residual  effect  and  is  non- 
toxic to  birds,  fish  and  mammals.  The  city 
is  working  with  the  manufacturer  to  have 
the  product  registered  for  use  in  Canada. 
The  down  side?  Evans  estimates  that  the 
cost  of  Altosid  is  10  times  that  of  conven- 
tional methods. 

"It's  so  easy  to  say  'Let's  switch  (from 
using  chemicals)'  but  many  factors  come 
into  play  that  make  change  difficult,"  adds 
Evans.  "The  driving  force  behind  changes 
in  the  way  we  do  things  is  an  interest  within 
our  own  department  in  advancing  with  the 
best  technology.  Our  people  are  well-trained 
and  well-educated.  There's  always  been  an 


fi£SH 


urge  to  move  ahead.  But  it  is  tempered  with 
considerations  of  practicality  and  cost." 

Beyond  biting  flies 

Mosquitoes  are  not  the  only  bane  of  park 
managers  -  aphids,  tent  caterpillars,  dande- 
lions, leafy  spurge  and  many  other  species 
make  the  list.  Many  municipalities  are  cut- 
ting back  on  control  programs  for  insect 
pests  and  weeds.  Integrated  pest  manage- 
ment programs  involve  increased  inspec- 
tion and  monitoring  of  pests,  improved  cul- 
tural practices,  increased  use  of  biological 
controls  and  reduced  use  of  chemicals. 

"In  Lethbridge  we're  aiming  for  the  man- 
agement of  pests  as  opposed  to  their  eradi- 
cation," says  Dave  Mitchell,  Lethbridge's 
supervisor  of  parks  development.  "We  use 
a  minimal  spraying  approach.  The  motiva- 
tion is  a  combination  of  cost  and  environ- 
mental consciousness. 

"The  public  is  more  aware  of  the  impacts 
of  chemicals  and  has  become  more  vocal 
about  not  tolerating  the  widespread  use  of 
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chemicals.  And  we  definitely  save  money 
with  a  corrective,  preventive  approach. 
We'll  spot  spray  once  now  whereas  in  the 
past  we  might  have  sprayed  two  or  three 
times." 

To  date,  much  of  the  research  on  biologi- 
cal control  has  centred  on  insect  and  plant 
pests  of  importance  in  agriculture  and  for- 
estry. Urban  pests,  both  insects  and  weeds, 
have  tended  to  get  short  shrift.  "We  need 
more  help  from  the  universities  and  the 
private  sector,"  says  Edmonton's  Evans.  "I 
know  they're  hampered  by  limited  funding 
and  the  lack  of  markets.  But  technology 
takes  a  long  time  to  develop,  we've  got  to 
get  going." 

Keep  off  the  grass 

Naturalizing  park  areas  has  become  a  hot 
topic  in  recent  years.  Naturalization  entails 
getting  away  from  manicured  lawns  and 
moving  toward  the  creation  of  sustainable 
natural  areas  for  recreational  and  environ- 
mental purposes.  For  city  parks  depart- 
ments, there  is  potential  for  substantial  sav- 
ings if  mowing,  weeding  and  seeding  can 
be  kept  to  a  minimum  or  even  eliminated. 

"People  are  interested  in  cutting  down 
maintenance  costs,"  says  landscape  archi- 
tect Penny  Dunford.  "They're  attracted  to 
the  idea  of  ground  covers  that  don't  have  to 
be  mowed  every  two  weeks." 

But  as  every  parks  department  that  has 
attempted  naturalization  knows,  it 's  not  sim- 
ple. Finding  the  right  species  is  a  site- 
specific  undertaking.  Experimentation  is 
necessary  and  that  can  cause  the  cost  of  a 
naturalization  program  to  spiral  upward. 
As  well,  these  areas  require  close  attention, 
especially  weeding,  for  at  least  the  first  few 
years. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  development  of  a 
seven-hectare  park  on  an  island  in  Notting- 
ham, a  subdivision  in  Sherwood  Park. 
Dunford,  who  works  for  the  landscape  ar- 


Mosquitoes  can  also  be  battled 
using  their  natural  predators,  like  the 
dystiscid  beetle  larva  above. 

chitecture  firm  EDA  Collaborative  Inc., 
headed  the  project.  Their  client  was 
Beaverbrook  Estates  Inc. 

While  part  of  the  island  is  lawn,  about  one 
hectare  was  developed  as  a  natural  area. 
Wildflower  seeds  were  planted  and  the  first 
year  -  1990  -  was  spectacular.  "Everyone 
loved  it,  the  colors  were  beautiful,"  says 
Beaverbrook's  vice-president  Blaine 
Usenik. 

The  next  year,  clover  started  to  choke  out 
some  of  the  flowers  and  scentless  chamo- 
mile also  invaded.  Usenik  began  to  get  calls 
from  residents  who  did  not  like  the  look  of 
the  tall  clover.  The  chamomile  was  hand- 
picked  and  the  entire  area  was  mowed  at  the 
end  of  the  growing  season. 

Dana  Bush  from  the  Alberta  Native  Plant 
Council  says  this  is  a  common  experience 
with  wildflower  mixes.  These  mixes  usu- 
ally need  to  be  reseeded  to  maintain  their 
original  beauty.  Wildflowers  also  do  not 
tend  to  establish  the  dense  ground  cover 
that  is  needed  to  keep  the  invasion  of  weeds 
to  a  minimum. 

"We  may  have  to  hand  pick  (the 
weeds)  again  this  year,  or  try  spot 
spraying,"  Dunford  says.  "We've 
reseeded  some  areas  too.  From 
my  point  of  view  it's  been  a  learn- 
ing experience.  You  need  a  weed- 
free  environment  to  start  and  this 
almost  implies  using  a  chemical 
herbicide  or  having  completely 
clean  top  soil.  This  may  be  feasi- 
ble for  backyards,  but  for  com- 
mercial applications  it's  really  im- 
practical. I  think  you  have  to  ac- 
cept a  certain  level  of  weeds." 

Naturalization  with  native  spe- 
cies poses  additional  problems. 
Explains  Dana  Bush:  "Before  you 


do  this  work  you  must  determine  what  your 
goal  is.  If  you  just  want  a  ground  cover,  you 
can  use  anything  that  is  hardy  and  self- 
sustaining.  But  if  you  want  to  use  plants  that 
are  native  to  your  local  area,  that  is  a  differ- 
ent matter  because  seed  from  local  sources 
can  be  hard  to  come  by." 

The  native  seed  industry  in  Alberta  is  in 
its  infancy.  Limited  supplies  are  a  source  of 
frustration  to  parks  departments  wanting  to 
use  native  species  on  a  large  scale.  Edmonton 
has  150  hectares  of  roadside  area  targeted 
for  naturalization  in  1992,  and  more  in 
years  to  come. 

"We'll  need  huge  supplies  of  seed,"  says 
Keith  Evans  from  the  city's  horticultural 
services.  "We're  going  to  have  to  encour- 
age suppliers  or  learn  to  propagate  materi- 
als ourselves.  And  that  means  developing 
new  expertise  within  our  department." 

It's  money  that  matters 

Biologically  based  techniques,  whether  they 
are  pest  control  or  naturalization  programs, 
tend  to  be  labor-intensive  and  expensive. 
Their  costs  can  be  hard  to  justify.  Univer- 
sity of  Alberta  entomology  professor  John 
Spence,  an  advocate  of  biological  control, 
believes  short-term  interests  are  getting  in 
the  way  of  finding  long-term  solutions  to 
pest  control. 

"One  of  the  arguments  against  biology- 
based  approaches  is  the  money  they  cost," 
Spence  says.  "Well,  right  now  we  have  to 
use  chemicals  on  urban  pests  like  the  birch 
leaf  miner,  and  at  least  two  treatments  to  be 
effective.  Sure  it's  expensive  to  bring  in 
biological  control.  But  if  everyone  who 
bought  a  dose  of  chemical  over  the  last  10 
years  had  put  that  money  in  a  fund,  we'd 
have  biological  control  today. 

"My  point  is  that  people  are  already  pay- 
ing a  lot  to  do  what  they're  doing.  Some  say 
wecan'taffordtochange.  But  I  say  wecan't 
afford  not  to  change." 

Parks  departments  do  not  work  in  isola- 
tion. They  are  influenced  by  politics,  eco- 
nomics and  the  expectations  of  the  public. 
Managers  like  Edmonton's  Keith  Evans 
have  been  committed  to  using  alternative 
technologies  (within  the  limits  of  their  budg- 
ets) for  years.  For  many  of  those  years  he 
didn't  have  much  public  support,  but  he 
doesn't  feel  so  alone  anymore. 

"I'm  more  optimistic  than  I  was  because 
I  think  public  understanding  and  awareness 
has  really  increased,"  he  says.  "This  will 
help  things  move." 


Connie  Bryson  is  a  freelance  writer  and  editor 
based  in  Edmonton  and  specializing  in 
science  and  technical  writing. 
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NATIVE  GREEN 

What  Will  The  Neighbors  Think? 


Volunteers  collecting  native  plant  seeds  for  the  Heritage  Escarpment  Project  in  Calgary. 


I  n  the  ravine  that  borders  my  neighbor- 
I  hood,  aspen  and  white  spruce  grow  un- 
I  disturbed  and  uncultivated.  But  in  the 
I  little  community  parks  nearby  -  and  in 
my  own  yard  for  that  matter-  there's  hardly 
a  tree  or  a  blade  of  grass  that  would  grow 
here  naturally. 

That  bothers  me.  A  sense  of  place  is  lost; 
the  particular  beauty  of  this  landscape  has 
been  buried  under  a  carpet  of  Kentucky 
bluegrass,  Colorado  spruce  and  spindly  elms. 

I  know  I  can  go  native  in  my  own  backyard. 
Short  of  growing  noxious  weeds,  I  can 
pretty  much  do  what  I  want  with  it.  The 
neighborhood  park,  though,  is  another  ques- 
tion. Whose  permission  would  be  needed? 
Who  would  pay  for  it?  What  would  the 
neighbors  think? 

Some  forthright  people  have  shown  that 
the  neighbors  may  actually  like  it.  Their 


work  to  restore  or  protect  natural  areas  in 
their  communities  has  found  a  lot  more 
support  than  they  expected.  Their  stories 
are  examples  of  what  you  can  do  if  you 
venture  beyond  the  back  fence. 

Reclaiming  a  symbol: 

The  Heritage  Escarpment  Project 

This  spring,  Ron  Ellis  and  a  team  of  sweaty 
volunteers  will  be  wrestling  native  sod. 
transplanting  wild  perennials  and  sprin- 
kling fescue  seed  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbow 
River.  Over  the  next  four  years,  the  Herit- 
age Escarpment  Project  plans  to  restore  a 
four-hectare  site  in  Calgary  's  Parkhill  com- 
munity to  a  more  natural  state. 

"It's  exciting  that  so  many  people  support 
us,"  says  Ellis,  an  architect  who  works  out 
of  his  home.  "Everybody  who  lives  here 
shares  this  sense  that  the  naturalness  of  the 


escarpment  is  very,  very,  vital  to  the  health 
of  the  neighborhood.  It's  a  symbol  of  a 
better  kind  of  neighborhood  -  one  that 
doesn't  keep  nature  on  the  outside." 

The  escarpment  has  been  derelict  for  \  ears. 
It  "s  been  trodden  down  and  worn  out.  Where 
the  bank  w  as  stabilized  over  a  decade  ago. 
weeds  have  run  riot.  "Everyone  takes  it  for 
granted  that  this  deterioration  is  something 
you  can't  reverse,"  says  Ellis.  "It's  only 
recently  that  we  developed  the  idea  of  re- 
claiming parts  of  the  hill." 

It  began  as  an  idea  among  a  half  dozen 
friends.  "We  decided  to  work  through  the 
community  association  to  give  ourselves 
some  credibility  with  the  city,"  Ellis  ex- 
plains. 

Three  of  the  friends  got  on  the  commu- 
nity league  board  of  directors  in  January 
1 99 1 .  They  set  up  a  project  committee  ( now 
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the  biggest  committee  of  the  community 
league)  with  20-odd  members  and  devel- 
oped a  concept  plan. 

The  plan  proposed  to  restore  natural  veg- 
etation to  the  river  bank  and  to  improve 
paths  to  reduce  the  wear  and  tear  from 
people  taking  shortcuts.  The  details  were 
hammered  out  at  five  community  town  hall 
meetings  and  through  a  detailed  survey 
mailed  to  the  400  households  in  Parkhill. 
The  survey  response  was  excellent  -  20  per 
cent  -  and  very  supportive.  "It  gave  us  the 


ii  Your 
ackyard 

m 


courage  to  say  we  really  had  the  communi- 
ty's consensus  on  what  should  be  done  with 
that  park." 

On  the  city's  books,  the  escarpment  is 
parkland.  "I  thought  the  parks  department 
would  be  a  huge  hurdle.  There  were  a  few 
phone  calls  where  I  was  told  that  this  was 
city  land  and  we  shouldn't  touch  it.  We 
gradually  uncovered  other  parks  people  who 
were  more  comfortable  with  the  idea  of 
community  stewardship  of  parks  -  it  was 


the  wave  of  the  future  to  a  lot  of  them." 

"It  casts  the  residents  in  an  ownership 
role,"  says  Dave  Woolerton.  a  planner  with 
Calgary  Parks  who  is  the  city  liaison  on  the 
Heritage  Escarpment  Project.  "They  feel 
more  responsible  about  the  site  and  care 
more  about  it.  People  are  going  to  think 
twice  about  taking  shortcuts  off  the  paths.  It 
would  be  a  different  story  if  the  city  were 
doing  the  project.  And  we  don't  have  the 


Start  in 
Own  Ba 


If  you  want  to  experiment  with  native 
greenery  in  your  own  yard,  Dana 
Bush  has  some  advice  for  you.  She 
chairs  the  reclamation  and  horticul- 
ture committee  with  the  Alberta  Native 
Plants  Council. 

.  Choose  plants  native  to  your  ecological 
zone.  Just  because  it  grows  somewhere 
in  Alberta  doesn't  mean  it  belongs  in 
your  backyard. 

•  Join  your  local  field  naturalists'  club. 
"That  way  you  can  go  out  and  learn  what 
plants  are  native  to  your  area." 
.  Avoid  wildflower  seed  mixes.  "They 
are  frequently  full  of  showy  annuals  that 
aren't  native  at  all.  Some  even  contain 
noxious  weeds  -  ox-eye  daisy ,  for  exam- 
ple. It's  better  to  custom  mix  from  seeds 
you  collect." 

.  Get  permission  before  you  collect  any 
seeds  or  wild  plants. 
.  If  you're  collecting  seeds,  make  sure 
you  know  what  you're  collecting.  "Go 
out  in  the  spring  and  tag  plants  while 
they  are  in  bloom  and  easy  to  identity. 
Only  take  10  per  cent  of  the  seeds.  The 
rest  are  for  food  for  animals  and  insects 
and  for  the  plant  to  propagate." 
.  Collect  seed  or  take  cuttings  rather  than 
transplanting.  If  you  dig  up  a  plant,  it's 
gone  from  the  ecosystem. 
.  Only  transplant  from  areas  clearly  slated 
for  destruction.  "Don't  go  into  the  for- 
estry reserves  and  dig  stuff  up!" 

Bush  prepares  an  annual  native  seed 
and  plant  source  list  for  the  winter  issue 
of  Iris,  the  quarterly  newsletter  ot  the 
native  plants  council.  The  newsletter 


also  contains  articles  on  endangered 
spaces,  profiles  of  endangered  species 
and  articles  on  reclamation  and  horticul- 
ture. You  can  get  the  newsletter  by  join- 
ing the  council.  The  fees  are  $25  for 
families,  $10  for  seniors  and  students, 
$15  for  other  individuals  and  $50  for 
corporations.  The  address  is  Box .4524, 
Postal  Station  SE,  Edmonton  T6E  2G4. 

You  can  also  become  a  Friend  of  the 
University  of  Alberta  Devonian  Botanic 
Garden  and  receive  its  annual  seed  cata- 
logue. Last  year's  catalogue  included 
seeds  for  45  native  plants,  all  collected 
from  the  garden's  own  specimens.  Ac- 
cording to  Gordon  Nielson,  education 
director,  the  seeds  offered  in  the  cata- 
logue are  hardy,  easy  to  grow,  common 
in  the  wild  and  look  nice  in  the  garden. 
Membership  costs  $32.10  for  families 
and  $26  75  for  individuals.  Families  can 
choose  35  packets  of  seeds  for  free  from 
the  catalogue;  individuals  can  choose 
25  Members  also  receive  a  newslettei, 
education  brochures  and  free  entry  to  the 
garden.  The  address  is  Devonian  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  University  of  Alberta, 


Edmonton,  T6G  2E 1 . 

There  are  a  couple  of  classic  refer- 
ences on  Alberta  native  plants,  but  they 
are  not  light  reading.  One  is  Prame  Wild 
Flowers:  An  Illustrated  Manual  of  Spe- 
cies Suitable  for  Cultivation  and  Grass- 
land Restoration,  written  by  R.  Currah, 
A  Smreciu  and  M.  Van  Dyk  and  pub- 
Hshed  by  the  Friends  of  the  Devonrin 
Botanic  Garden,  U  of  A  Press.  1983. 
"Moderately  technical."  says  Dana.  But 
accessible  to  anyone  with  the  bare  rudi- 
ments of  botany."  The  other  is  the  Bible 
of  the  serious  horticulturist:  Flora  oj 
Alberta,  by  E.H.  Moss. 

For  a  book  that  focuses  less  on  native 
plants  and  more  on  native  wildlife,  try 
Backyards  for  Wildlife,  published  by  the 
Federation  of  Alberta  Naturalists.  It  is 
geared  toward  bird  watching  and  de- 
scribes the  species  attracted  by  different 
trees  shrubs  and  flowers.  Though  not 
the  primary  interest  of  the  book,  man}  ol 
the  plants  listed  are  native  to  Alberta  H 
is  available  for  $6.95  from  the  John 
Janzen  Nature  Centre,  Box  2359, 
Edmonton,  T5J  2R7. 
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money  to  do  what  they  want  to  do  anyway." 

The  project  budget  is  $500,000  over  four 
years.  "We  knew  at  the  outset  that  we  were 
going  to  have  to  convince  somebody  that 
this  was  worth  doing  outside  the  parks 
budget,"  Ellis  says.  They  convinced  Alberta 
Environment  for  $30,000,  PetroCanada  for 
another  $25,000  and  a  lot  of  volunteers  for 
an  equivalent  of  $100,000  in  donated  skills 
and  labor.  They  are  still  waiting  for  a  deci- 
sion from  the  federal  Environmental  Part- 
ners Fund,  but  have  enough  funds  to  go 
ahead  with  the  work  plan  for  the  first  year. 

The  replanting  starts  in  April.  The  project 
has  permission  to  collect  wild  plants,  seed 
and  sod  from  native  prairie  about  to  be 
plowed  under  for  roads  and  houses.  The 
Calgary  Field  Naturalists  helped  find  some 
of  the  sites.  A  neighbor  of  Ellis',  who  works 
for  a  developer,  had  information  that  helped 
track  down  others.  The  collecting  and  plant- 
ing will  all  be  done  by  volunteers,  including 
PetroCanada's  Green  Team,  an  independ- 
ent troop  of  environmentally  conscious 
employees. 

"There's  sort  of  a  grapevine,"  says  Ellis. 
"When  you  start  phoning  people  about  who 
knows  this  kind  of  stuff,  the  list  gradually 
unfolds.  You  follow  a  thread  that  leads  you 


through  various  volunteer  groups. 

"We  had  to  do  this  project  because  no- 
body else  was  going  to,"  says  Ellis.  "  And 
then  you  realise  it  isn't  just  your  commu- 
nity. The  deterioration  of  the  escarpment  is 
happening  all  over  the  city,  especially  in  the 
older  neighborhoods.  Now  we're  trying  to 
light  a  fire  in  other  communities  to  restore 
their  piece  of  it  too." 

A  natural  solution: 

The  Heritage  Hills  stormwater  ponds 

Don  Rubuliak  is  a  junior  high  school  teacher 
who  lives  in  the  last  row  of  houses  in 
Heritage  Hills,  a  new  subdivision  in  Sher- 
wood Park.  There's  a  marsh  just  a  short 
walk  from  his  house.  "It's  next  door  to  the 
city  but  it's  like  being  way  out  in  the  coun- 
try. We  had  a  great  blue  heron  there  last 
summer.  We  have  nesting  geese  and  lots  of 
songbirds."  For  now.  Qualico  Develop- 
ments Ltd.  owns  the  land  and  it's  slated  for 
housing. 

"Why  do  we  have  tochange  everything?" 
asks  Rubuliak.  "Why  do  we  have  to  put  it 
under  the  plow  and  reform  it  in  a  perfect 
urban  mould  with  lawns  and  rows  of  trees? 
Why  can't  we  start  leaving  natural  areas 


just  the  way  they  are?" 

Rubuliak  knew  from  the  area  structure 
plan  (a  public  document  filed  with  the 
Strathcona  County  planning  department) 
that  the  marsh  was  eventually  going  to  be 
made  into  a  conventional  stormwater  catch- 
ment pond.  "The  water  would  be  drained 
and  the  marsh  would  be  dredged  out.  I 
wanted  to  know  if  that  had  to  be  done.  I 
wanted  to  know  if  we  couldn't  just  leave  it 
and  use  it  the  way  it  was." 

Then  he  read  about  a  community  near 
Minneapolis  that  had  done  just  that.  He 
phoned  the  Strathcona  County  parks  de- 
partment, the  planning  department  and 
Qualico.  He  wrote  letters  to  his  reeve  and  to 
the  Sherwood  Park  News. 

"I  didn't  think  much  would  come  of  it." 
says  Don  Rubuliak.  "But  I  felt  I  had  to  make 
a  statement.  I  was  surprised  and  pleased 
when  the  county  phoned  me  up  to  be  part  of 
a  committee  to  look  at  the  future  of  the 
marsh." 

"We  feel  the  marsh  is  environmentally 
significant."  explains  Cliff  Lacey,  assistant 
manager  of  parks  for  Strathcona  County. 
"The  majority  of  the  taxpayers  in  this  mu- 


So  What's 
a  Green  Team? 


left  their  ceramic  mugs  at  home.  At 
PeroCanada,  the  Green  Team  revived  a 
foundering  office  project  tc >  recyde 
aluminum  cans.  "It  just  wasn  t  work 
ing  '  explains  Lake.  "Managemen 
turned  ,t  over  to  us  and  we  made  sure  U 


You  can 
PetroCai 
April  on 
River.  H 


.  catch  a  glimpse  of 
PetroCanada's  Green  Team  this 
April  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbow 

River  It  will  be  down  on  hands 
and  knees  planting  native  vegetation  tor 
the  Heritage  Escarpment  Project.  For 

^'We're  people  who  thought  we  could 
do  something  to  improve  our  environ- 
ment "  says  Green  Teamer  Susan  Lake, 
^ystemsLalystinthehumanresources 

department.  "We  don't  speak .for 
PetroCan  -  we're  a  freestanding .group. 
We've  got  time  and  we  give  it  -  and 

WAgtnteamisagrouPofenv^ 
menfally  friendly  office  workers. 
PetroCanada's  got  one.  So  does  Sheik 
Gulf  Chevron,Mobil,NorthemTelecom 
and  Environment  Canada.  Nobody  is 
sure  how  long  the  list  is.  And  no  one 
seems  to  hav§e  heard  of  one  outside 

ClfrGulf,  "styrocops"  patrol  the 
lunchrooms  for  the  foolhardy  who  have 


got  done 


.ven- 


ture 


Some  teams,  like  PetroCanada  s 
outside  the  office  to  volunteer  time 

for  projects  in  the  community.  Seven ty- 
fWePetroCanadaemployeesshowedup 

l^t  fall  to  plant  trees  along  Calgary  s 
Memorial  Drive. 
According  to  John  Percic,  a  public 
-officer  with  PetroCanada  and  a 
founding  member  of  the  Green  Team 
U  aU  stated  with  a  simple  question 
over  lunch  one  day  two  years  ago^ 
-We  have  a  social  club -why  not  have 

an  environmental  club?" 


-We  were  seeing  stories  of  commu- 
nity groups  getting  together  to  start  recy- 
cling projects,"  explains  Perec, 
th ought,  well,  maybe  employees  can  do 

we  were  up  to  at  first."  says  Lake.  They 
were  wondering  if  we  were  a  group  o 
radicals.  But  they  were  keen  on frying £ 
They  recognized  it  could  be  good  for  the 
company,  for  the  office -allot  us. 

When  Ron  Ellis  with  the  Heritage  Es- 
carpment Project  approached 
PetroCanada  for  funding,  management 
came  to  the  Green  Team  to  ask  it  it 
wantedtobeinvolved."Whentheproject 

was  presented,  they  wanted  us  there 
,avs  Lake,  who  now  acts  as  the  team  s 
liaison  on  the  project.  finnr,2 

The  group  now  has  a  core  of  10  oi  I  - 
organizers  accord.ngtoPercie  It  draws 
volunteers  from  every  part .of  the  office 
_  secretaries,  lawyers,  engineers  Could 
thev  green  themselves  out  of  oil  patch 

obs^I  think  it's  been  on  everyone  s 
mind,"saysPeterCromer.whonetworks 

for  the  team  with  other  groups 
Canary's  downtown  core 
du'fry  I  fragile  enough  as  it  is. .But  the 
changes  in  the  industry  are  coming  from 


in 

The  oil  in- 


S  lice  oil  prices  rather  than  what 
small  environmental  groups  are  doing. 
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You're  ready,  spade  in  hand, 
to  take  on  the  neighborhood 
park.  Where  should  you 
start? 

Before  you  actually  dig  something 
up,  you  better  phone  your  municipal 
parks  department.  It's  their  land, 
and  they  may  not  share  your  enthu- 
siasm for  creating  new  plant  com- 
munities. But  call;  they  may  be  very 
willing  to  let  you  dig  in. 

In  Edmonton,  for  example,  there 
is  a  program  called  Partners  in  Parks 
to  encourage  more  local  responsi- 
bility for  neighborhood  parks.  You 
can  volunteer  through  the  program 
to  plant,  mow  and  trim  an  open 
space  in  your  community.  You  pay 
for  everything  you  plant,  but  the  city 
arranges  for  discount  prices  through 
local  greenhouses;  discounts  that 
also  apply  to  plants  for  your  own 
backyard.  Agreements  under  Part- 
ners in  Parks  are  made  site  by  site. 
The  bottom  line:  if  it's  okay  with  the 
neighbors  and  it  doesn't  increase 
the  city's  costs,  it  will  probably  be 
okay  with  the  department. 

In  Calgary,  Adopt-a-Park  sounds 
the  same  but  is  a  little  less  adventur- 
ous. Dave  Ellis,  superintendent  of 
Central  Parks  Services,  says  the  pro- 
gram is  intended  to  keep  parks  clean 
and  trim  -  they're  not  interested  in 
having  you  do  any  native  planting. 
Ellis  suggests  you  might  want  to 
work  with  a  park  like  the  Inglewood 
Bird  Sanctuary  if  you  are  interested 
in  native  plants. 

Despite  that,  Calgary  is  home  to 
the  Heritage  Escarpment  Project,  an 
ambitious  experiment  in  restoring 
native  vegetation  on  park  land.  That 
project  is  digging  in  this  spring  with 
the  city's  blessing. 


Patsy  Ho  with  some  of  the 
students  of  Calling  wood  Elementary 
School  in  Edmonton  who  decided 
they  would  rather  have  trees 
than  a  baseball  diamond. 

nicipality  would  agree.  In  the  latest  public 
opinion  survey  we  did  out  here,  the  envi- 
ronment ranked  high." 

It  also  ranked  high  with  the  committee  - 
a  group  of  concerned  residents,  representa- 
tives from  Qualico,  and  from  the  county 
parks  and  planning  departments.  Qualico, 
at  the  encouragement  of  the  county,  had 
commissioned  a  study  of  options  for 
stormwater  runoff.  The  committee's  task 
was  to  comment  and  give  advice.  Was  the 
marsh  to  stay  or  go?  If  it  stayed,  how  natural 
did  it  have  to  be?  As  natural  as  possible,  the 
committee  decided. 

That  was  a  year  ago.  The  county  and 
Qualico  are  now  trying  to  negotiate  a  deal 
that  will  be  true  to  the  committee's  vision. 

Cliff  Lacey  says  using  the  marsh  for 
stormwater  retention  seems  technically  fea- 
sible, although  the  county  is  still  studying 
the  downstream  impacts.  The  real  sticking 
point  is  money.  The  natural  marsh  is  about 
12  hectares  and  the  man-made  pond  would 
only  be  13.  Simple  math:  the  difference  to 
Qualico  is  7  hectares  of  marketable  hous- 
ing. 

"It's  far  from  decided,"  says  Don  Price, 
manager  of  land  development  for  Qualico. 
"It's  all  very  nice  to  say  it's  technically 
workable.  But  we're  not  prepared  to  be 
financially  handicapped  by  doing  things 
that  cost  us  more.  We  know  full  well  that, 
with  a  conventional  stormwater  system. 


lots  near  a  man-made  lake  sell  well." 

"Why  do  we  have  to  slash  four  hec- 
tares of  trees  and  willows?"  counters 
Don  Rubuliak.  "Some  people  would 
pay  good  money  to  be  next  to  a  natural 
area  like  this."  He  thinks  the  county 
and  Qualico  should  do  a  land  swap. 
Qualico  would  get  part  of  the  munici- 
pal reserve  destined  for  soccer  fields 
and  the  county  would  get  the  marsh. 

"You  can't  go  for  a  walk  in  a  natural 
area  in  Sherwood  Park  any  more.  It's 
all  sports  fields,"  Rubuliak  says.  "We 
have  more  than  enough  soccer  fields, 
hockey  rinks  and  baseball  diamonds. 
We  should  preserve  natural  areas  wher- 
ever we  can." 

Trees  worth  more  than 
diamonds  to  students 

The  students  at  Callingwood  Elemen- 
tary School  in  Edmonton  couldn't  agree 
more. 

That  surprised  Patsy  Ho,  a  teacher  at 
the  school,  who  told  the  student  environ- 
ment club  about  the  trees  that  were  going  to 
be  cut  on  the  school  grounds.  "I  thought  if 
they  aren't  interested,  well  that's  it.  Maybe 
I'm  the  only  one  who  cares.  I  was  hoping 
we'd  get  a  few  kids  to  write  a  letter.  But 
there  was  a  lot  of  outrage.  The  kids  were 
really  upset." 

In  the  fall  of  1 99 1 ,  the  city  was  preparing 
to  clear  part  of  a  4.4-hectare  stand  of  poplar, 
spruce  and  saskatoons  to  make  way  for  a 
baseball  diamond.  The  trees  are  on  a  big 
block  of  municipal  reserve  land  designated 
for  schools  and  recreation  facilities.  "The 
master  plan  for  the  site  was  approved  by 
city  council  in  the  early  eighties."  explains 
Carol  Holmes,  director  of  community  lei- 
sure services  for  Edmonton  Park's  north- 
west district.  "The  design  provided  a  mini- 
mum standard  of  development  for  a  dis- 
trict-level park  and  included  removing  some 
of  the  trees  for  baseball  diamonds." 

The  students  were  ready  to  lie  dow  n  in 
front  of  the  bulldozers.  Some  of  them  wanted 
to  spike  the  trees.  Ho  suggested  they  try  the 
phone  instead  and  left  them  with  a  list  of 
numbers  for  radio  and  TV  stations.  That 
was  lunchtime  on  a  Thursday.  On  Friday 
morning,  she  started  getting  messages  ask 
ing  for  interviews.  The  kids  had  phoned 
every  media  outlet  in  town. 

"We  want  to  listen  to  anyone  who's  a 
stakeholder,"  says  Carol  Holmes.  Two  pub- 
lic meetings  about  the  baseball  diamonds 
were  announced  by  flyer  to  each  household 
in  the  community.  Three  baseball  enthusi- 
asts came  to  one  meeting  and  nobody  came 
to  the  other.  "But  kids  don't  read  that  kind 
of  mail."  she  observes.  "We're  really  keen 
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on  the  kids  being  involved  in  decision  mak- 
ing in  their  community.  It's  not  our  park, 
it's  their  park." 

Holmes  went  to  the  school  to  meet  with 
the  30  or  so  students  in  the  environment 
club.  She  brought  maps  to  show  them  that 
only  a  corner  of  the  tree  stand  would  be  cut 
-  less  than  five  per  cent.  She  explained  that 
the  master  plan  was  like  a  promise  and  not 
easy  to  go  back  on.  But  the  students  were 
unmoved. 

"I  wasn't  surprised,"  says  Holmes.  "Our  1 
statistics  show  that  out  of  a  regular  class- 
room, 19  out  of  20  students  will  be  very 
concerned  about  the  environment."  A  land- 
scape architect  has  now  redesigned  the  site 
to  fit  the  offending  baseball  diamond  t 
to  the  trees. 

"There  was  just  no  need  for  it,"  expl 
Grade  7  student  Alison  Morrison,  then  a 


next 


lains 
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member  of  the  club.  "There  were  so  many  eiaaa  "cwwu  mc  icucc  anu  uic  lar 

baseball  diamonds  around.  People  really  would  he  say  to  digging  up  the  tidy  rows  oi 

like  the  woods  and  wildlife  lives  there  too-  cotoneasters  in  the  neighborhood  park  fori 

see  big  rabbits  coming  out  of  it.  I  wouldn't  


like  to  see  them  lose  their  homes.  It  seemed 
like  the  right  thing  to  do." 

Try  this  at  home 

As  for  me,  I'm  still  eyeing  the  back  fence 
with  some  trepidation.  My  neighbor  across 
the  alley  called  the  weed  police  on  me  last 
fall  because  of  an  unruly  strip  of  quack 
grass  between  the  fence  and  the  lane.  What 


pussy  willow  patch? 

"It's  not  difficult  to  sell  people  on  the 
idea,"  encourages  Ron  Ellis.  "There's  a 
whole  range  of  reasons  to  put  nature  back 
into  cities,  from  the  spiritual  down  to  the 
ultra-practical."  It  creates  a  tie  with  the  past, 
a  bond  with  the  environment  -  and  a  lower- 
maintenance  landscape.  "The  next  step  is  to 
get  them  to  do  something  about  it  them- 
selves. Community  activism  is  the  essential 
ingredient. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  different  attitude 
these  days."  he  says.  "Cities  shouldn't  re- 
place nature.  We  could  look  back  and  say 
we  shouldn't  have  bulldozed  it  as  thor- 
oughly as  we  did.  Now  we  need  to  reintegrate 
some  of  the  stuff  that  was  here  originally. 
We  should  start  to  restore  the  balance  and 
diversity  that  was  rejected  by  a  less  s< 
tive  planning  process." 

Lynn  Zwicky  is  the  researcher  for 
Environment  Views. 


sensi- 


What's 


the  Plan?  ' 


Say  you  have  a  cherished  stand  of 
nativetreesinyourneighborhood. 
How  do  you  find  out  what's  go- 
ing to  happen  to  it  ?  The  short 
answeris-.gotoyourmunicipalplanning 

department  and  check  the  right  plan.  The 
right  plan  wtll  be  the  one  that  gives  you 
thLostdetailaboutproposedlanduses. 

.  General  Municipal  Plans  (GMPs). 
Under  the  Alberta  Planning  ACU  every 

municipality  has  to  have  a  GMP  that 
describes  proposed  land  uses.  These  are 
notusuallyverydetailed-Theywillshow, 

for  example,  the  location  of  residential 
districts  and  major  city  parks. 

.  Area  Structure  Plans  (ASPs).  Most 
municipalities  use  ASPs  although  they 
are  not  compulsory  under  the  Planning 

Act  They  cover  smaller  areas  in  more 
detail.  Somemunicipalities-Edmonton 

for  example  -  save  the  real  nuts-and- 
bolts  detail  for  a  step  they  cal 
neighborhoodstructureplans.Othersput 

all  the  detail  into  the  ASPs. 
.  Area  Redevelopment  Plans  (ARPs). 

If  they  are  used  -  again  they  are  not 
compulsory  -  they  describe  changes  in 
plans  for  existing  neighborhoods.  Dor- 
assume  that  because  the  city  has  so  far 
spared  your  trees  that  they  are  safe  for- 

eVUnder  the  Planning  Act,  all  of  these 


plans  must  go  to  public  hearing  before 
they  are  adopted  or  amended.  Notifica- 
tion of  hearings  must  be  given  in  appro- 
priate newspapers.  If  you  re  trying  to 
save  your  stand  of  trees,  the  public  hear- 
ing would  be  your  first  kick  at  the  cat 
The  plan  you  consult  may  tell  you  that 

your  trees  are  scheduled  to  become  part 
ofamunicipalreserve.Thegoodnewsis 

that  they  won't  build  houses  on  it.  the 
bad  new"  is  that  they  will  probably  clear 

it  for  a  playing  field.  Municipa  reserves 
are  J  schools  and  parks.  Under  the 
Planning  Act.  developers  must  dedicate 
up  to  10  per  cent  of  usable  land  in  a 
subdivision  for  municipal  reserve.  Usu- 
ally these  areas  are  designed  to  meet 
recreation  standards  set  by  the  munici- 
pality -  so  many  soccer  fields  to  so  many 


school  kids.  As  the  case  at  Call.ngwood 
Elementary  shows  up,  sometimes  the 
standards  conflict  with  the  real  wishes 
and  needs  of  the  students. 

Your  trees  may  be  part  of  a  designated 
environmental  reserve.  That  is  good 
news.  Environmental  reserves  are  lands 
too  wet  or  steep  to  build  on  or  that 
border  amenities  that  need  public  acce 
such  as  lakes  or  rivers.  The  Planning  Act 
savs  that  unless  environmental  reserves 
are  used  as  public  parks,  they  must  be 
feft  in  their  natural  state.  When  they  are 
used  as  parks,  it's  usually  because  peo- 
ple in  the  neighborhood  have  lobbied  the 

parks  department  for  picnic  tables  or 
benches  or  paths. 

Even  if  your  stand  of  trees  is  slated  tor 
multifamily  housing,  all  is  not  lost.  Bryce 
Fergusontookthatproblemdoor-to-door 
L  hi  neighborhood  ,n  Mill  Woods  a 

suburb  of  Edmonton,  and  persuaded  the 
city  to  change  the  zoning.  Homeowners 
in  his  neighborhood  have  now  agreed  to 
compensL  the  city  for  the  book  value 

of  the  land,  and  the  city  has  agreed  to  let 

the  trees  be. 

Remember  that  any  plan  can  change. 
The  Planning  Act  says  bridges  can  be 
built  over  an  environmental  reserve.  A 
chy  council  can  sell  the  land  it  was 
keeping  for  schools.  The  neighbours 
fan  rally  to  save  the  trees.  Keep  your 
eye  on  the  newspaper  and  your  ear 
close  to  the  ground. 
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continued  from  page  5 

is  to  reflect  the  dominance  of 
the  Ukrainian  people  in 
settlement  of  the  area,  Kalyna 
Country  would  also  celebrate 
the  area's  natural  features,  and 
the  cultural  and  economic 
history  of  its  Indian  inhabit- 
ants, before  the  arrival  of 
Ukrainian  settlers.  Existing 
tourist  attractions,  such  as  the 
Ukrainian  Cultural  Heritage 
Village,  the  Victoria  Settle- 
ment and  Beaverhill  Lake 
Nature  Centre,  could  be 
incorporated  into  it. 

The  ecomuseum  is  a  rapidly 
emerging  concept  in  the  museum 
field. 

"The  basic  notion  is  that 
rather  than  looting  a  place  of  its 
artifacts ...  you're  bringing 
people  to  the  natural  area"  rather 
than  taking  people  to  look  at 
them  in  an  artificial  setting,  says 
Jars  Balan,  the  Edmonton  writer 
now  preparing  the  proposal  for 
the  ecomuseum.  He  says  it  is 
also  designed  to  enrich  the  lives 
of  local  people,  by  allowing 
them  to  enjoy  their  natural  and 
social  history  right  at  hand. 

Unstructured  though  it  may 
be,  an  ecomuseum  needs  some 
defining  features,  Balan  says.  In 
this  case,  it's  the  "flavor"  of  the 
area,  with  its  heavy  emphasis  on 
Ukrainians. 

As  well  as  bringing  together 
existing  attractions,  the  museum 
would  encourage  communities 
to  restore  pioneer  buildings  and 
overgrown  cemeteries.  Balan 
says  he  is  asking  for  ideas. 

He  has  had  favorable 
feedback  from  meetings  with 
government,  business,  church 
and  volunteer  groups  in  several 
communities  in  the  proposed 
ecomuseum  area. 

"People  seem  to  grasp  the 
concept  very  quickly." 

He  expects  to  present  his 
proposal  to  Alberta  Culture  in 
March. 

Alberta  already  has  one 
ecomuseum,  in  the  Crowsnest 
Pass  where  an  old  mine  and 
the  Coleman  Journal  building 
were  restored  several  years 
ago.  There,  the  geographic 
features  and  coal  mining 
heritage  are  the  defining 
features,  Balan  says. 


I  t's  a  program  with  interest- 
I  ing  downstream  possibili- 
ties. 

The  Adopt  A  Stream 
environmental  education 
program  is  getting  young 
people  excited  -  and  active  - 
about  stream  and  streambank 
habitat. 

"It's  called  that  (Adopt  A 
Stream)  because  the  kids  learn 
about  a  stream,  identify  a 
problem  and  act  on  that 
problem,"  says  Sally  Turner, 
community  education  co- 
ordinator with  Friends  of 
Environmental  Education 
Society  of  Alberta  (FEESA). 
Turner  is  project  manager  of 
Adopt  A  Stream. 

Adopt  A  Stream  began  in 
1987  to  meet  the  need  for  an 
education  program  that  would 
help  the  public  understand  the 
complex  relationship  between 
land  and  water.  The  program's 
underlying  idea  was  that  any 
action  on  the  land  can 
ultimately  affect  streams  and 
other  water  systems. 

Participants  visit  a  stream 
to  learn  about  the  variety  of 
organisms  -  plants,  animals, 
birds,  insects  and  other 
invertebrates  and  micro- 
organisms that  live  in,  or  use, 
the  stream. 

Next,  participants  learn  the 
value  of  a  watershed,  the 
many  ways  in  which  water- 
ways or  watersheds  are  used, 
and  factors  such  as  erosion, 
which  affect  watercourses. 

Then  they  learn  to  test  and/ 
or  measure  several  stream 
characteristics.  They  learn  to 
define  a  problem  by  setting 
parameters,  so  that  a  specific 
portion  of  the  problem 
becomes  manageable  and 
positive  action  can  be  taken. 

"They  ask  what  they  can 
do,"  Turner  says. 

One  group  might  take  up  a 


letter-writing  campaign  to  get 
action  on  legislation  concern- 
ing water.  Another  may  urge 
their  parents  and  other 
consumers  not  to  buy  deter- 
gents containing  phosphates. 

Other  groups  may  try  to 
form  partnerships  for  a  hands- 
on  project  like  re-vegetating  a 
slumping  streambank. 
"They're  going  to  do  some- 
thing for  that  stream,  and  part 
of  that  process  is  deciding 
what,"  she  says. 

The  program  is  designed 
for  young  people  ages  1 1  to 
15  years.  Turner  says  it  fits  in 
well  with  existing  programs  of 
youth  groups  such  as  Girl 
Guides  and  Boy  Scouts,  4H, 
Junior  Forest  Wardens,  school 
environment  clubs  and  science 
and  outdoor  education  classes. 

Sixteen  groups  participated 
in  a  pilot  stage  in  the  spring  of 
1991.  The  nationally  recog- 
nised program  has  been  in  full 
flow  since  the  fall.  More  than 
40  groups  are  participating. 

Adopt  A  Stream  was 
developed  by  FEESA  with 
support  from  a  variety  of 
sponsors  including  TransAlta 
Utilities  Corporation,  Alberta 
Environment,  the  Recreation, 
Parks  and  Wildlife  Founda- 
tion, Nova  Corporation, 
Procter  &  Gamble  Cellulose 
and  Shell  Canada.  TransAlta 
Utilities  and  Alberta  Power 
Ltd.  are  now  supporting  the 
program's  distribution  and 
leader  training.  Further 
information  is  available  from 
Friends  of  Environmental 
Education  Society  421-1497. 


LETTERS 

Poison  References 
Irresponsible 

Dear  Editor: 

In  reading  your  Fall  1991 
edition,  I  take  exception  to  a 
statement  printed  in  the 
"Fishers  Make  A  Comeback' 
article  (p.  27). 

The  author  of  the  article 


states  the  use  of  poisons 
intended  for  coyotes,  skunks 
and  foxes  as  one  cause  of 
fisher  population  decline  in 
Alberta. 

I  challenge  the  author  that 
poison  use  for  coyotes, 
skunks,  foxes  (or  any  other 
carnivore)  has  had  very  little, 
if  any,  effect  on  fisher 
numbers. 

In  Alberta,  for  the  past  40 
years,  poisons  used  to  kill 
coyotes  are  done  so  in 
response  to  coyote  predation 
on  livestock  on  private 
property.  Poison  use  for 
coyote  damage  control  is 
strictly  regulated  and  super- 
vised and  set  out  on  agricul- 
tural land  only,  well  outside 
fisher  range. 

Toxicants  used  to  kill 
skunks  are  more  restrictive  for 
they  are  only  employed  to 
remove  skunks  from  the  foci 
of  a  positive  rabies  location. 
In  the  past  30  years,  rabies 
disease  control  activities  have 
been  conducted  in  this  fashion 
on  agricultural  lands  only  and 
primarily  in  east  and  central 
Alberta;  well  outside  fisher 
habitat. 

As  far  as  fox  poisoning  is 
concerned,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  poison  use,  with  the 
exception  of  the  anti-rabies 
campaign  of  the  early  1950s, 
that  has  occurred  in  the 
province  to  remove  foxes. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like 
to  state  that  this  type  of 
irresponsible  and  thought l<  ss 
documentation  contributes 
toward  factless  conclusions 
that  create  misconceptions 
about  poison  use  and  draw 
public  contempt  for  the 
legitimate  use  of  toxicants. 

John  B.  Bourne 
Regional  Supervisor, 
Problem  Wildlife 
Vermilion  Regional  Office, 
Alberta  Agriculture 
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BOOK  REVIEW  by  Peter  Cole 


W 


holistic  Forest  Use 

erb  Hammond.  Polestar  Press.  Vancouver.  1991. 
istributed  by  Raincoast  Books. 


Seeing  the  Forest 
Among  the  Trees  is 
Herb  Hammond's 
tribute  to  the  forests  of 
his  home  province.  British 
Columbia,  and  his  vision  for 
and  love  of  those  forests. 

With  its  $47  price  tag  and 
hefty  size  and  format,  the 
book  is  set  up  like  a  textbook. 
It  contains  hundreds  of  color 
and  black  and  white  photo- 
graphs of  people,  forests  and 
wildlife  as  well  as  page  after 
page  of  charts  graphs  and 
illustrations.  Hammond 
discusses  how  forests  are  used 
today  and  the  impacts  these 
uses  have  for  future  genera- 
tions of  forests  and  people.  He 
deals  at  length  with  the 
politics  of  forest  use  and  ends 
with  what  he  calls  "wholistic" 
(spelled  that  way  to  under- 
score the  importance  of  the 
whole  forest)  proposals  for 
better  management  of  forests 
throughout  Canada. 

Hammond  chastises 
governments  and  corporations 
for  the  clearcutting  and 
pollution  of  many  environ- 
mentally sensitive  areas  of 
B.C.  and  also  offers  solutions 
he  believes  are  realistic. 

As  suggested  by  the  title, 
Hammond  writes  of  the  forest 
as  more  than  just  trees,  more 
than  standing  logs.  He  refers 
to  the  web  of  nature  in  which 
everything  is  connected, 
including  humans. 

"Wholistic  forest  use  is 
built  on  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  life,  vitality 
and  complexity  of  both  forest 
ecosystems  and  human 


communities.  This  quality 
comes  forward  most  clearly  as 
respect  for  the  spiritual  values 
of  forests  -  the  sense  of 
wonder  and  beauty  that  all  of 
us  have  felt  and  seen  in 
natural,  intact  forests." 

The  need  for  three  types  of 
diversity  are  repeated  over  and 
over  by  the  author:  species 
diversity,  genetic  diversity, 
and  ecosystem  or  community 
diversity. 

"...each  aspect  of  biologi- 
cal diversity  operates  in  both 
time  and  space,  at  every 
possible  scale...  from  a  few 
hours  for  bacteria,  to  a  few 
days  for  an  insect,  to  decades 
for  a  mammal  or  shrub,  and 
centuries  for  trees  or  soil 
development...  the  challenge 
of  ecologically  responsible 
forest  use  is  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  this  forest  con- 
tinuum at  all  scales...  I  mean 
all  aspects  of  the  forest 
continuum." 

For  example,  he  writes,  a 
key  element  of  the  web  of  the 
forest  is  the  brush  that  is 
destroyed  as  part  of  the 
clearcutting  process.  The  low- 
growing  brush  helps  young 
trees  thrive  by  providing 
shade,  reducing  moisture  loss 
and  protecting  young  trees 
from  certain  kinds  of  insects. 
Much  of  this  brush,  which  is 
slashed  and  burned  after  the 
logs  are  hauled  out  of  the 
forest,  contains  nitrogen- 
fixing  bacteria  in  its  roots, 
important  to  future  regenera- 
tion. 

Without  this  brush,  there 
are  no  roots  to  hold  the  soil 


and  the  moisture.  Without  an 
overhead  canopy  of  branches, 
the  impact  of  rain  erodes  the 
soil.  Without  trees  and  brush 
to  hold  the  moisture  from 
precipitation,  floods  occur. 
Landslides  are  common. 
Without  snags  (standing  dead 
trees)  and  large  decaying 
fallen  trees,  many  birds, 
mammals  and  insects  have  no 
home.  We  are  taken  on  an 
evolutionary  voyage  of  the 
effects  of  bad  forestry 
management  on  watersheds 
and  wildlife  and  what  can  be 
done  to  make  things  better. 

Hammond  believes  that 
very  small  clearcutting 
(smaller  than  four  hectares) 
can  be  ecologically  feasible  if 
the  riparian  and  upland 
corridors  are  not  disturbed  and 
if  each  forest  is  looked  at  from 
the  point  of  view  of  stand  and 
landscape,  the  particular 
within  the  whole.  He  believes 
that  partial  or  selective  cutting 
and  thinning  can  best  maintain 
and  protect  diversity  of  both 
plants  and  animals.  The  author 
si rcsses  the  importance  of  the 
detailed  planning  of  log 
hauling  roads  and  skid  roads 
and  the  need  to  protect 
watercourses  and  watersheds 
at  the  planning  and  imple- 
menting stages.  Hammond 
often  repeats  how  important 
microclimates  are  to  the  vital 
interconnection  among  living 
organisms.  By  being  sensitive 
to  these  relationships,  the 
harvesters  of  the  forest  can  act 
to  preserve  forests  as  well  as 
exploiting  them,  Hammond 
believes. 


Hammond  writes  of  the 
need  to  put  theory  into 
practice,  and  of  living 
according  to  an  environmental 
ethic.  It  seemed,  therefore,  an 
obvious  question  to  ask  why 
this  book  was  not  printed  on 
recycled  paper.  The  publicist 
for  Polestar  explained  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  cost:  paper  of 
high  enough  quality  for  color 
photographs  was  prohibitively 
expensive  and  not  available  in 
Canada,  she  said. 

This  is  a  book  in  serious 
need  of  a  good  editor.  I  get  the 
feeling  that  the  book  was 
dictated  or  is  partly  a  tran- 
scription of  the  author's  own 
speeches  or  speech  notes. 

Hammond's  style  often 
gets  in  the  way.  The  book  is 
written  using  a  combination  of 
stj  les.  At  the  same  time  that 
we  are  reading  a  forestry  text 
stressing  the  relationship 
between  theory  and  practice  in 
the  modem  forest  industry,  we 
are  also  immersed  in  the 
author's  popular,  anecdotal 
style.  Although  he  tries  to  be 
creative  and  folksy  in  his  use 
of  analogy  and  metaphor. 
Hammond  is  awkward  in  the 
way  he  presents  non-technical 
and  non-academic  informa- 
tion. The  reader  has  to  keep 
shifting  gears  and  braking  and 
leafing  back  and  forth.  Some 
of  his  style  is  just  annoying, 
like  his  habit  of  using  quota- 
tion marks  to  set  off  words  he 
believes  are  used  in  a  mislead- 
ing fashion.  These  add  a 
sarcastic  tone  and  don't  credit 
the  reader  with  the  intelli- 
gence to  understand  the  use  of 
words  or  phrases  in  context.  It 
reminds  one  of  religious  texts 
in  which  many  words  are 
capitalized  or  underlined  or 
both. 

Peter  Cole  is  an  Edmonton  writer. 
His  West  Coast  Salish  heritage 
gives  him  a  strong  interest  in  the 
fate  of  the  forests  of  British 
Columbia. 
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Doing  the 
Right  Things 

The  Alberta  Public  Health 
Association  conference 
Accountability  2000,  Doing 
the  Right  Things  Right  will 
be  held  at  Lakeland  College  in 
Vermilion  May  26-29,  1992. 
The  conference  will  be 
sponsored  this  year  by  the 
Minburn- Vermilion  and 
Vegreville  health  units.  A 
focus  of  the  conference  is 
helping  communities  be 
healthier  while  striving  to 
maintain  budgets.  Key  issues 
will  include:  the  relevant  use 
of  resources;  forging  a  new 
relationship  between  the 
community  and  health 
professionals;  and  sorting  out 
community  expectations  for 
health.  The  keynote  speaker  is 
Jane  Fulton,  a  professor  of 
strategic  management  and 
health  policy  at  the  University 
of  Ottawa. 

For  further  information, 
contact  Rheta  Prill  or  Gladys 
Burrows,  Minburn- Vermilion 
Health  Unit,  403-853-5270  or 
fax  403-853-7362. 

Riches  or  Remnants? 

The  Proceedings  of  the 
Canadian  Society  of  Environ- 
mental Biology's  1991 
conference:  Natural  Re- 
source: Riches  or  Rem- 
nants? are  now  available.  The 
proceedings  provide  an 


overview  of  approaches  to 
resource  assessment  and  a 
summary  of  the  status  of 
particular  resources  and 
ecosystems. 

Leading  Canadian  environ- 
mental biologists  contributed, 
including  David  Schindler, 
recipient  of  the  Stockholm 
Water  Prize,  writing  about  the 
bioimpoverishment  of 
Canada's  lakes;  and  John 
Smol,  1990  National  Science 
and  Engineering  Research 
Council's  Steacie  Fellowship 
recipient,  writing  about  the 
use  of  paleoecological 
techniques  for  resource 
assessment. 

The  101 -page  publication 
is  available  for  $20  by  cheque 
or  money  order  payable  to 
CSEB,  to:  Proceedings, 
CSEB,  Box  9567,  Edmonton, 
AB  T6E  5X2.  The  1990  and 
1989  proceedings  ($15  each) 
are  available  from  the  same 
address. 

Water  Law 

The  Canadian  Institute  of 
Resources  Law  has  just 
released  a  new  publication  on 
water  law  in  Canada:  Manag- 
ing Interjurisdictional  Waters 
in  Canada:  A  Constitutional 


Analysis  by  Steven  Kennett. 
This  is  one  of  a  series  of 
studies  resulting  from  the 
Canadian  Water  Law  Project 
sponsored  by  the  Donner 
Canadian  Foundation  and 
Environment  Canada. 

Copies  are  available  for 
$26+GST  (add  $2  for  orders 
from  outside  Can.)  from: 
Canadian  Institute  of  Re- 
sources Law,  University  of 
Calgary,  430  Bio  Sciences 
Building,  Calgary.  AB 
T2N  1N4,  or  call  403-220- 
3200,  or  fax  403-282-6182. 

Look  It  Up 

The  1991  edition  of  The 
Alberta  Environmental 
Directory  is  now  available. 
Published  by  the  Pembina 
Institute  in  co-operation  with 
the  Alberta  Environmental 
Network,  the  directory  is  a 
non-profit  publication 
supported  by  the  ERCB,  the 
Alberta  government  and  the 
Pembina  Institute.  The  fourth 
edition  of  this  resource  guide 
includes  more  than  350 
listings  for  organizations  and 
agencies. 

Copies  are  available  for 
$15+GST  for  individuals  and 
non-profit  groups;  $30+GST 


If  you  have  a  short  news  item  of  province-wide  interest 
you'd  like  to  contribute  to  Environment  Update,  please 
send  it  to  the  editor  at  the  address  on  the  Contents  page. 
The  editor  reserves  the  right  to  select  and  edit  items. 


for  institutions/corporations. 
Bulk  discounts  available. 
Order  from:  The  Pembina 
Institute.  Box  7558,  Drayton 
Valley,  AB  TOE  0M0,  or  call 
403-542-6272,  fax  403-542- 
6464. 


Word  from  the 
Round  Table 

The  Alberta  Round  Table  on 
Environment  and  Economy  is 
a  group  of  24  people  repre- 
senting a  broad  cross-section 
of  Alberta  society.  Its  mission 
is  "to  work  to  achieve 
sustainable  development  by 
providing  leadership,  policy 
advice  and  long-term  strate- 
gies to  government,  business 
and  the  general  public." 
Round  Tables  are  a  uniquely 
Canadian  response  to  the 
report  of  the  United  Nations 
World  Commission  on 
Environment  and  Develop- 
ment (the  Brundtland  Com- 
mission), in  the  drive  for  a 
future  that  is  sustainable  both 
environmentally  and  economi- 
cally. 

The  first  report  of  the 
Round  Table  is  now  available. 
For  a  copy  of  the  20-page 
report  contact  The  Round 
Table  Secretariat  c/o  Environ- 
ment Council  of  Alberta,  Suite 
400,  9925-109  St.  Edmonton. 
T5K  2J8,  call  427-5792  or  fax 
427-0388. 
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